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Jranklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


An Accordion Pleated Cape of Navy Blue Serge 


For Misses of 14 to 20 Years 


COMBINING THE FRENCH GRACE OF 
STYLE WITH THE SLIM GRACE OF YOUTH 


39.50 


or cape of navy blue serge casts an engaging silhouette against 

the panorama of new fashions. A long tassel-tipped cord ties at 
the neck, the accordion pleats accentuate the delicate slenderness of 
line, and the collar, fashioned of taffeta, flares out like a ruff, a fitting 
Parisian frame for a youthful American face. 





MISSES’ COAT SHOP—Second Floor 





Prompt Delivery Gratis Anywhere in the United States Ree 





























Real Mattress Cleanliness 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. Then 
why not make it comfortable by using the 


EXCELSIOR 27%; PROTECTOR 
which really solves this vexing problem 
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It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wadding— 
wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK SEWED ON EVERY PAD 


15 LAIGHT STREET Excelsior Quilting Co. NEW YORK CITY 
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Greeting a New Era in Fashion 


all reveal the originality of the mode, yet all 
conform to the Lord & Taylor standard of exclu- 
siveness and quality. 

With thoroughness and consistency Lord & 
Taylor introduce the new era in fashion. 


Lixe a lovely butterfly freed from its chrysalis, 
Spring Fashion makes her debut. By the sheer 
newness of her ways, by the charming manner in 
which she adapts herself to every occasion... 
she is an inspiration and a joy to lovers of beau- 
tiful dress. 

The advance modes, in all their refreshing beauty 
of line and color, are being displayed throughout 
the Lord & Taylor store. Spring suits are doubly 
delightful . . . for skirts reveal an altogether new 
and charming importance, and coats have achieved 
unusual distinction. Hats, frocks, accessories— 





The desires of patrons unable to visit 
f our sh p 


receive the careful attention of ou 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 





38th Street 39th Street 
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Occupy Your Spare Moments Profitably 1 | 


Consult 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue New York City, N. Y. 
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Selected Company 


y* hope that our readers realize to the full that it is only by a process of careful discrimination and elimination that we are able to present 

the compendiums of reliable advertising matter that we book from week to week in the Woman Citizen. Constantly we are rejecting ad- 
vertising because it does not measure up to standard. Constantly we are investigating. Once we were wmposed upon, but only once. In the result 
if you see it advertised in the Woman Citizen, you can rely on its being worth buying. We try to be absolutely accurate and reliable in the statements 
made in our reading pages. We choose our advertisers for the same qualities of accuracy and reliability. Don’t forget that, when you go to market 
through our advertising pages. And don't forget to let the advertiser know that you don’t forget it. Don’t forget to say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Woman Citizen.” 
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“The Dress of the Hour” 


A Marked Innovation Representing the Spirit of the Times 
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The Woman of Today~ demands practical—sane—frocks, . But the 
reforms offered suggested sugh freaks as no woman would wear and 
that’s: just how the, matter stddod, . 

But at last it has happened--a dress, or, rather, 
-ombination dress, so attractive and smart that if you 
like you can forget all about how practical it is. In it 
the fastidious charm of woman's garments unites with 
the practical convenience of man’s. 


There are no elusive snappers, distracting fasten- 


ings down-the-back, or hooks, or eyes, or flaps. So 
simply is it made*that you can slip into it in a few 
seconds and button it all yourself. 

And there you are, gowned appropriately, gowned 


with charm, gowned with conservative charm. 


The Dress is a simple, straight line model, becoming 
to every type of figure, whether short or tall, stout or 
slender: is, when worn in the street, a smart tailored 
frock, as handsome as any tailor will turn out. It con- 
sists of an outer dress, easily detachable and a waist 
and breeches underdress cut on lines that are comfortable, modest and 
easily adjusted. 
woman 


“TIT have just met a clever and designing 


Dr. Frank Crane says: 
profound ac 


(she designs clothes) who has shown me a dress that excites my 
miration, also my amazement. I never knew so much intelligence could be 


played in gowning a@ woman.” 





Round the world with a suit case. 
Many changes with the same dress. 





and 2. SIZES 14 to 44 


ILLUSTRATIONS 1 
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18.50 
Style 627 All Char: $65.00 
Cay 30.00 
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——. iE ase Style 630—F ( eech¢ “(* 
Blue 8S $27.50 : $65.00 Le 
/ - 
15.00 ( 30.00 € ° 
Style 635—Linen Cr N 1 $35.00 CMe} ‘ 
1 of N Wool : ; 
BS al DY h- Style 637A—Gingh $18.50 
u $60.00 
20.00 Style 637B Ar rson G $25.00 
ILLUSTRATIONS 3 and 4, SIZES 14 to 44 
Collapsible Hat to Match. of Black Satin, as per illustrations 3 and 4, 
Price $10.00 
I ‘ Style 652—S : 
B k S t r tt $95.00 
‘ f Georgett $55.00 10.00 ¥* 
30.00 : 
Style 654—« 
nd bottom of overdr o Beacl 1 
‘ gette 1 $25.00 
h bs I Charn ‘ 12.50 
$70.00 Hat and B 15.00 
35.00 
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Co-operation of representative women as selling agents desired ; 
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“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTEO 


23 WEST 30 STREET’: NEW YORK 





apply for further particulars 
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GB. Altman & Cn. 


The Spring Chapeaux 


assembled in the Millinery Salon on the Third Floor 





represent in an unusual degree the charmful vivacity of youth. 
Many of them—created by the leading French modistes— 
are recently from Paris; others are fresh from B. Altman & Co.’s 
own ateliers; all are suggestive of the joyousness of Spring. 





Madison Auenue-Hitth Auenw, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 
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FOR. WOMEN 


From the assemblage of Spring styles 
presented one may select a model par- 
ticularly suited to one’s needs, and 
having the distinction invariably 
associated with Dunlap designs. 
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If Ratified, Satisfied 


ROBABLY “ Victory” ought to be written all over this 
P number. Probably, the 36th state will have ratified about ten 
minutes after our presses have started pounding out this issue. 
And quite possibly the 37th and 38th will nip and tuck for place 
between Delaware and Mississippi and Connecticut. 

By the time this is read, all the world will know of the great 
coup of the Democrats whereby they rushed to the rescue of the 
ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, held blocked and 
bound in the Republican Legislature of the state of Delaware, 
after thirty-five states had duly ratified it. 

For the Democratic party to walk away with the thirty-sixth 
place in the ratification schedule would be to restore a balance of 
credit that has been far too much on the Republican side to suit 
suffragist Democrats. 


LL the more phenomenal and all the greater the credit that the 
demonstration in behalf of the Amendment was made in the 
southern state of Mississippi. As between parties, honors are no 
longer uneasy. If the Republicans score in point of number of 
ratifying Legislatures, the Democrats score in the timeliness of 
their rescue work. At a moment when all hope for the Amend- 
ment was banking on Republican states, lo, a Democratic state 
hurls itself into the breach. More, a southern, state rights state! 
So far as suffragists are concerned no Democratic woman be- 
grudges any ratification victory to Republicans and no Republican 
woman begrudges any to the Democrats. But so far as party 
claims on women are concerned it is well to have the balance 
kept plumb. 

In Mississippi, southern and Democratic, the Amendment was 
ratified by the Senate Tuesday morning March 30. 

In Delaware, Republican and a sort of borderlander, ratification 
was expected on Wednesday, March 31. 

In the Mississippi Senate the vote was a tie and Lieutenant- 
Governor Casteel cast the deciding vote. Thus did the Mississippi 
Senate wipe out its action last January in rejecting the amend- 
ment, ten senators having, in the meantime, been won over to 
ratification. 

The House yote is expected today, Wednesday, March 31. 
Governor Russell is scheduled to address the House in the inter- 
ests of the amendment on this Wednesday morning. He goes to 
the House confident that it will ratify. 

Summing up the case on the evening of the 30th, he said: “ Mis- 
sissippi has always been a Democratic state and stood by the Dem- 
ocratic party, and now that the ratification of the amendment is 
hingeing on the action of Delaware, a Republican state, I believe 
Mississippi will come to the rescue and do her duty. I do not 
think there will be necessity for an extension of the session, as I 
believe that after a little heart-to-heart talk the House will ratify 
the resolution without much delay.” 

As an augury perhaps of what was to follow, Mississippi’s 
Legislature on Monday passed a resolution granting Mississippi 
women the right to vote in the primaries. They must register 
before August 1, and they do not have to pay a poll tax this vear. 


ibilit are’s 

The Responsibility Is Delaware’s 

T )DAY, Wednesday, March 31, they may be voting at last 

on the ratification resolution in Delaware. The interim 
since last Wednesday has been marked for one thing by a suffrage 
hearing before both houses of the Delaware Legislature. One 
would have said that the time for talking suffrage on its merits 
was over and done. But not in Delaware. With the big world 
today completely won over to suffrage, the antis craved a hear- 
ing to talk about suffrage and Delaware gallantly allowed the 
favor. The suffragists were given the morning session, the antis 
were given the afternoon session and Mrs. Catt closed with the 
rebuttal. All the state turned out to hear about suffrage. The 
people came by train and they came by motor and by horse power 
and on foot. The day was a soft, ecstatic Delaware day, and 
the occasion was turned into a sort of picnic. 

Weary as she is of talking about suffrage, convinced as she is 
that today is the time for action not talk, Mrs. Catt was won to 
the moment by its genial and picturesque features. 

Inside the assembly room people sat on the floor, in the win- 
dows, on the aisles in a compact formation that defied all fire laws. 

Her speech was considered by the hundreds who heard it, ac- 
cording to the staff correspondent of the Wilmington Evening 
Journal “‘one of the clearest, strongest and most reasonable 
arguments for votes for women ever heard in Delaware.” Across 
the whining sentimentality of the anti-women, whose main argu- 
ments were pre-historic fears for family unity and personal abuse, 
it drifted like “a large coo! west wind ” into a heated atmosphere, 
as one correspondent put it. 

“Let us talk politics,” said Mrs. Catt, “I am a voter also.” 
She then referred to Chairman Cummings of the Democratic 
party, and Chairman Hays of the Republican party, as both being 
for the Amendment. “If Delaware doesn’t ratify,’’ she reminded 
the Legislature, “ you still cannot defeat woman suffrage. There 
is no more chance of preventing ratification than there is of the 
Delaware is given the chance to 


sun standing still in the heavens. 
Suffragists and anti-suf-- 


come in. If you do peace will reign. 
fragists will throw away their red roses and their yellow roses, 
and will work hand in hand for the best interests of all.” 

“Go a little ahead of your constituents,” she admonished men, 
“they have always been for 
“ They 


who like Chairman Layton say 
suffrage but must reflect the view of their constituencies.” 
will soon honor you,” said Mrs. Catt, “ because you happen to 
have had the vision.” 

Among those whose gallant support the suffragists will have 
cause to remember are state Senator Walker of Wilmington, who 
offered the resolution to ratify. Six other Senators of a needed 
nine, and eleven Assemblvmen of a needed eighteen, were with 
the suffragists through hectic hours of doubt. Of the latter, 
Assemblyman Hart is a Democrat; the other ten are Republicans. 
Governor Townsend had splendidly stood by the Amendment. 
In his message to the two houses in joint session on the 24th, 
“Woman suffrage has been a subject of public discus- 
It is not an agitation of the moment 


he said: 
sion for over half a century. 
The right of equal suffrage has been granted and exercised with 
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success in several states for years. It is not a theory or untried 
experiment. Thirty-five out of the forty-eight states have ex- 
pressed approval of ratification. It is not an expression of local 
or sectional view. It represents a national trend of thought 
founded on deliberate thought and successful experience. The 
question is not one of political expediency, but an interpretation 
of social justice. It.is the world-wide. question of right and 
wrong. Those who withhold franchise today are descendants in 
thought of those who refused woman the position in the school, 
in the hospital, in the office. Your supreme duty is to think and 
act for the good of your state and nation—and the influence of 
“woman i8 for good. The eyes of a nation rest upon you. The 
responsibility is yours.” 

Undoubtedly before these lines are read our readers will know 
how Delaware measured up to her responsibility. 


The Connecticut Quandary 


N Connecticut, the drive is on to prove that no state of the 

Union can be run by one-man power. Governor Marcus Hol- 
comb, alone and single-handed, has been trying to push back the 
public opinion in his state, which demands a special session of the 
Legislature to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

The Republican party has now put up a mass action against his 
decision that is likely to have the effectiveness of a tank. On 
March 23, the resolutions committee of the State Republican Con- 
vention voted to present a resolution declaring it to be the sense 
of the Republicans of the state that woman suffrage should be 
adopted and calling on Governor Holcomb to summon the Legis- 
lature in special session to ratify the Amendment. 

Even the chairman of the resolutions committee, Colonel Isaac 
M. Ullman, who was eager for it to pass, scarcely hoped that the 
convention would endorse it. As for J. Henry Roraback, state 
Republican committee chairman, who shares with Senator Frank 
Brandegee the unenviable position of leading the opposition 
against suffrage, he was sure the resolution would be defeated. 
But it was not. It was adopted by the state convention on the 
24th, showing how strong is the general feeling throughout the 
state that it is unfair to delay to women of the country their 
participation in the 1920 elections. Both men have given up the 
fight, because as Senator Brandegee expressed it, “ Nothing can 
stop the Amendment now.” This opinion seems likely to be ful- 
filled in spite of Governor Holcomb’s attitude. 

Led by the slogan, “ Shall Connecticut forever travel in the 
oxcart?” the friends of suffrage have been going forward with a 
plan to convoke the Legislature without the Governor's call. 

But former President William Howard Taft made urgent rep- 
resentation to the governor that the emergency demanded for a 
special session did in truth exist, so did a special committee from 
the Connecticut Men’s Ratification Committee, and at last reports 
Governor Holcomb had taken the matter under consideration. 


Votes in the Primaries 


ROM several states the question has been received as to 
F whether the ratification of the Federal Amendment will 
enable the women to vote in the primaries without further legis- 
lation. 

The reply to this question in brief is that the ratification of the 
Federal Amendment virtually takes the word “ male” out of all 
state constitutions. It does not change the qualification for voters 
within any state and the constitution may be read with the word 
“male” left out to discover the real status of the new women 
voters. In the opinion of three prominent West Virginia lawyers: 

“ Of course enabling legislation should be passed, not only for 
the purpose of harmonizing the election laws of the state with 


the supreme law of the land, but for the further purpose of pro- 
viding the increased facilities to enable the large number of voters 
to conveniently exercise the franchise. It is inconceivable that 
such legislation would not be passed if the nineteenth amendment 
becomes effective, but it is not essential.” 

In most states the election boards have full authority to make 
preparation for the additional number of voters.’ As a matter of 
fact they do this every year, estimating the probable number of 
new men in each community. The advent of women voters is not 
different except that the number is larger than the usual annual 
increase. 

In those states, however, where a poll tax is a qualification, 
legal authorities may find it necessary to pass special legislation 
to make this qualification apply to women. Some lawyers have 
so construed the law, and in that event the opinion of authorities 
within the state will be necessary to learn the exact situati: 

If, however, any state should connive at the denial to wo: 
of their right to participate in the elections, primary or regular, 
after ratification of the suffrage amendment, an election could 
without doubt be invalidated unless very ample excuse is affor:'ed. 
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Our Easter Offering 


F anyone considers that the [Voman Citizen is too serious- 
i minded, too devoted to votes, not sufficiently devoted to 
clothes, too intent on social hygiene, good government, child wel- 
fare, not intent enough on the fashions, let him read this Easter 
number of ours! 

We are going to be so serious that we shall be funny. 

Some foolish fashion writers content themselves with describ- 
ing the fashions of the moment. Not so the Woman Citizen. 
When we bite into the fashions we take them in hundred year 
But thoughtful investigation will clearly show that 
Year by year, decade by 


chunks. 
there is method in our largesse. 
decade, century by century, what in the language of the trade 


known as “ women’s wear” is the subject of masculine attenti 


v 


and attack. It seems as if the male in resigning his pre-hum 
prerogatives of decorative decoys to the female must still keep < 
jealous eye on the matter, still must teach and preach to the | 
male about her clothes, and tell her what and what not to wear 
On the one side you have men merchants and milliners mo 
ing heaven and earth to get women to wear this, wear that. ( 
the other side, you have men preachers and teachers and edit 
and everyday husbands bursting into flame because women « 
The truth of the business is that 


J 


wear this, do wear that. 
taking over the art of decorative decoy to her own shoulders, tl 
female of the species has been a fizzle. 

By nature, a drab, practical person, concerned about life’ 
inner merit, you have literally to ruin her, subvert and conver' 
her, make her over, make a doll-baby out of her, play out o1 
her the full force of the irridescent glow of the male imaginatior 
before you can get her to the point where she, to any satisfying 
degree, answers to the male conception of decorative possibilities 

No sooner do the merchants and the milliners get her to thi 
point than the preachers and the teachers fall to, unable apparent) 
to keep out of the game. 

We realize that to admit her response to male guidanc« 
on the matter is to deny to woman any individuality of her 
own, any backbone of her own in the matter of clothes. But 
literally she hasn’t any. She has been handed an old-time male 
job for which she has no fundamental, deep-down aptitude. Of 
course she acts like a ninny in attempting to adapt herself to a 
sphere not hers. So does a fish out of water. 

Put a woman into politics and you get a free-functioning hu- 
man being who absorbs the technique of voting and the conception 
of government as an agency for social improvement with the same 
ready capacity. Second nature. Put a woman into stays, high 
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heels, trailing skirts, tall feathers, bizarre colors, give her a lip- 
stick and a powder-puff, and you get a completely perverted and 
distorted person, whose original nature cannot possibly live in 
this constricted envelope, so it dies. 

It’s all a question of woman’s sphere. 

The rulings of the preachers and teachers aside, is there an) 
hope: We are inclined to believe that there is. It seems to be 
coming on the same track with the freeing of women’s minds 
Taking out the tendencies of a hundred years 


Don't laugh. 


on other issues. 
and contrasting and comparing them, and allowing for the swing- 
back of the pendulum toward “ the other extreme,” and for the 
pull-back of tradition, one finds certain definite and continuing 
mile marks of improvement. 

To particularize: The refinements of corset torture are not 
what they once were. From the iron basque to the wooden pail 
to the steel stay to whalebone to featherbone to elastic girdle to 
nothing at all is a record of progress. Whereas everybody’s great 
grandmother wore corsets, every other body’s daughter goes en- 
tirely corsetless today. In four generations women’s bodies have 
become distinctly freer, their movements less bound and their 
waists bigger. Try putting your twenty-year old daughter into 
your great grand-mother’s wedding dress if you don’t believe it. 

\gain contrasting and comparing, one finds that an advance 
has been made in not only the amount of weight made to depend 
from a woman’s waist; but also in the tendency to make clothes 
depend from the shoulders instead of from the waist. This gain 
is «esthetic, hygienic and economic. The line of today is better, 
the pull on woman’s back muscles is removed, and the amount 
of goods used is reduced. 

n discarding the skirt street-sweeper woman’s mind seems to 
have asserted itself with nearly human force. Moreover, the de- 
parture marked a notable advance in the matter of efficiency in 
street cleaning. A woman’s skirt never was really effective as a 
street cleaner. 

In at least the particulars named we have then the evidence of 
a real underlying and continuing improvement in women’s clothes: 
they are not so constrictive, not so heavy, not so in the way in 
walking, not so wasteful of material, and “ the line” is better be- 
cause straighter and simpler. The movement is recessional, we 
improve and we go back for the sheer sake of novelty. But, 
taken by and large, that we do improve seems to be indicated by 
the fashions presented in this, our Easter number. 


The Retort Courteous 


IR FREDERICK BANBURY, M. P. rode a cock-horse in 
Parliament the other day when he accused Lady Astor of 
“passing a whole afternoon in a Plymouth dry goods store re- 
cently and buying a dress which did not fit.” This was evidently 
the Banbury cross gentleman’s idea of the right kind of retort to 
raise the ire of a woman member. 
In lieu of precedent, the male mind will have to try out quite 
a bit of experimental back talk before it finds the parliamentary 
equivalent for “ you’re another,” to fling at women members. Sir 
Frederick was probably convinced that the worst insult ever is to 
tell a woman her clothes don’t fit. 


We Are Kind 


V 7 E are nothing if not kind. And we can prove it. All the 

pictures in this issue, all the story ideas had been as- 
sembled for a fashion feature of the Woman Citizen weeks before 
the parade of Suffrage Victories was thought of as a feature of 
the Chicago convention. And we postponed our feature so that 
the edge might not be taken off the Chicago feature. But virtue 
is its own reward—we get into the Easter parade by the post- 


ponement. 


The League of Women Voters and 
the League of Nations 


HE Woman Citizen has caught itself in an inadvertent 
plagiarism in its issue of March 20. Nor are we able to 
make full restitution now that we have caught ourselves. On 
page 1008 we reprint a short item, all of which we think should 
have been credited to the New York ]Vorld. ‘The first paragraph 
was so credited but not the rest of the item. Yet the rest of it 
The whole was a bit of overmatter intended for 
ind crowded 


is not ours. 
an earlier issue with some accompanying comment 
out till March 2o. 


lost. 


In the interim the correct ear marks were 
As the item as presented seems to be an editorial utterance on 
the part of the [Voman Citizen, we feel that in the interest of ac- 
reprinted 


curacy we would better repeat it here. It reads, as we 


it March 20, as, follows: 


Notice to the Senate 


HE action of the League of Women Veters losing 
session in urging “ adhesion of the United Stat o the 
League of Nations with the least possible delay” sI ! not be 
without interest to the Senat Vew York World, February 2, 
I920. 

The resolution makes 3 mentios reservallo} } end- 
ments. Nor does this fact mean mere ( MLISSiO) t uch 
more significant The original draft proposed by M Blackweli 
included the words “ ta) hi “Wl reserval ws as are } side red 
necessary,” but this rather vague coi » the Senate opposi- 


tion was stricken | League, 
without phrase. 


«1 more representative l oad) than the League 


‘ -_ . 
ut by vote Lhe convention waits th 


IVomen Voters 


could not be named. It represents both parties; or rather, all 
parties. Jt represents voters—and voters in states which may 
prove as decisive and pivotal this year as California, with women 


voting, unexpectedly proved to be in 1016 

That looks as if the last two paragraphs belonged to the 
IVoman Citizen. They do not. They probably belong to the 
World. 
cedent, should have gone the recapitulation of the League’s action 
Miss Black- 


Still in 


Accompanying them, according to our established pre- 


and the specially named significance of that action. 
well has already carefully and clearly defined that action 
the interests of clarification, we deem it wise to point out again 
that as first reported from the Committee on Resolutions at the 
Chicago Convention of the League of Women Voters, the reso- 


lution on the League of Nations read: 


6é ESOLVED, That we urge the adhesion of the United 
States to the League of Nations, with such reservations 
as may be considered necessary, but with the least possible delay.” 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch moved to strike out the 
words, “ with such reservations as may be considered necessary.” 
She said that in striking out these words, the convention would 
not be going on record as opposed to reservations, but would 
merely be taking a noncommittal attitude as to whether there 
should be reservations or not. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, who spoke in behalf of striking out 
the clause on reservations, also set forth that it was understood 
that it was not the original form of the League that was being 
endorsed. That was no longer before the country or the Con- 
gress. The point in striking out the reservations clause was to 
keep the convention from getting embroiled in what, judged by 
the Senate’s record, would have been an interminable discussion 
of the character and form of the reservations needed. It was an 
accepted and understood matter that the League was not going 


on record as opposed to any reservations. 
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National League of Women Voters 
First Regional Meeting 


Y OU are naturally wishing to know what 
is being done by the new League of 
Women Voters which is to carry forward 
the work initiated by the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. The 
new Board and its officers have not been 
idle since the convention closed in Chicago 
on February 18th and I am anxious to re- 
port to you, as official head of our asso- 
ciation, the immediate progress of our 
work. 

Some state suffrage organizations had 

hanged over to a League of Women 
Voters before the convention, and several 
more have done so since the convention. 
Other states will hold their conventions in 
the next few months to change not only 
their name but to broaden the scope of 
their work to meet the new demands. 
Nationally, as well as in the states, the plan 
is well under way in accordance with the 
program outlined and accepted by the con- 
vention and drafted into a constitution, a 
first copy of which has been sent to you. 
More copies of the constitution will be sent 
to you later containing additional data and 
other literature in regard to objects and 
methods of the League, committee pro- 
grams and suggested form of a state con- 
stitution. 

A National Manager is being sought and 
the Board will be glad to receive suggestions 
with regard to this most important appoint- 
ment. In the meantime the work has been 
divided and is being handled by the Board 
members. 

Congressional Headquarters have been 
opened, in charge of Miss Caroline I. Reilly, 
at 918 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

Citizenship and Organization work will be conducted from 
St. Louis in charge of the Vice-Chairman, Mrs. George Gellhorn, 
4366 McPherson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Finance will be in charge of the Treasurer, Mrs. 
I-dwards, of Peru, Indiana. 


Richard 


Federal Legislation will be pushed from the Washington 
Headquarters, and you will be appealed to from time to time 
for vour aid in this form of our work. 

Planks and Platform Committees of Political Parties. In 
compliance with the instructions of the convention, our Board of 
Directors at its post-convention meeting in Chicago selected from 
the general programs, recommended by the standing committees, 
those particular issues which are to be presented to the platform 
committees of the dominant political parties with request that 
the issues so presented be adopted as planks in their respective 
party platforms. It was agreed by the Board that emphasis 
should be laid on matters of pending legislation and pressing 
importance, and that we should avoid weakening our plea by the 
support of too many issues. The selected measures listed on 
separate sheet have been already referred to you and your Board 
for comment and approval. 

State Legislation matters will be submitted for your approval 
after consultation the Board of Directors 


between and the 





MAUD WOOD PARK, 


National Committee Chairmen of Standing 
Committees. 

Regional Conferences and State Meet- 
ings are being planned in connection with 
the trip which the Board will take to the 
political party conventions in June to pre- 
sent the legislation which the League de- 
sires to have incorporated in the party 
platforms. 

Much needs to be done quickly to siart 
the new work, and you are urged to keep 
your Regional Director in close touch with 
your organization plans, and to give ‘he 
Board as a whole the benefit of suggestions 
that may occur to you. Mrs. Catt’s great 
speech at Chicago inspired all who heard 
it with enthusiastic and earnest purpose to 
fulfill through the National League of 
Women Voters her expectations of ‘he 
eniranchised women of our land. To this 
end the Board of Directors of the Leayue 
bespeaks your advice, your help, your faith, 
and pledges itself to do its utmost in our 
common cause. The tasks before the Board 
would seem far harder if its members cid 
not know that they may count upon the 
strength and the loyalty which brought 
success to the National American Woman 
Dutfrage Association. 

The League receives the valued heritage 
of the suffrage organization, the impetus of 





its spirit, its years of association and devo- 
tion, its store of precious memories and its 
With the 


of the vote there is being linked 


record of splendid achievements. 
granting 
with the older suffrage workers a vast body 


OL women, some tried workers in other 

_ fields, and some new recruits who have 

NATIONAL CILAIRMAN ; te 
never taken much part in civic or club 


activities but who are now roused by the responsibility of tl 
vote to a new idea of citizenship. We need them all, individuals 
and organizations, for although we count ourselves a continua- 
tion of the older suffrage body, yet are we also a new organiza 
tion with new duties, new methods and new needs. 

With confident hope of vour co-operation and that of vour 
organization, continued from the past and pledged anew to the 
work of the future, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Maup Woop Park, 
Chairman. 


First Regional Meeting 


HIe first regional meeting of the League of Women Voters 
is scheduled for New York city, April 8-9-10. 

Article X, Section 2, of the Constitution of the League of 
Women Voters reads: “The National Board shall meet once 
annually in each of the seven regions of states.” 

So on April 8, on invitation of the Board of Officers of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, there will be 
an initial conference between the National Board of the League 
and the officers and members of the Second Region which will 

(Continued on page 1084) 
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Report and Protest 


To the Governor, the Legislature, and the People of the State of New 
York, by the New York State League of Women Voters 





the New York State League of 
Women Voters has disclosed a condi- 
tion in the public affairs of New York 
state of which the state’s responsible 
elected officers and the public generally 
should be informed. This condition 
has come to our attention through a 
report whose findings are of grave 
significance. After consideration of the 
evidence on which this report is based 
and aiter due deliberation, we have 
decided to make public our findings. 
Our investigation was undertaken 
not with the object of supporting any 


A’ investigation undertaken by 





First Installment of 


A report to the Governor, Legislature and Peo- 
ple of the State of New York upon the danger 
confronting popular government in the legisla- 
ture and particularly in the Assembly of the State, 
arising out of an organized lobby and propaganda, 
known as the Daly Lobby and Propaganda, 
backed by the Associated Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants (“ The Associated Industries of New York 
State”) and promoted by the so-called New York 
League for Americanism—the combination being 
one that exerts an influence powerful and peril- 
ous to orderly and intelligent public opinion at 
large and to legislative opinion at Albany. 


We are reliably informed that as 
early as last August this Association 
had raised a fund of between $100,000 
and $200,000 for propaganda purposes 
and that this fund has been used for 
the support of the so-called New York 
League for Americanism, an organiza- 
tion which, though extremely active in 
“ accelerating” public opinion, has, in 
fact, no patriotic nor constructive ob- 
jects beyond the particular and selfish 
ends of its sponsors. 

The propaganda of this so-called 
League for Americanism, conducted 
under the pretense of patriotism, has 








particular measures but to inform our- 

selves why such measures as we supported during the last legis- 
lative session could not get, particularly in the Assembly, con- 
sideration impartially on their merits. To inform the public of 
the results of our investigation transcends in importance, we 
believe, any other service that the New York State League of 
Women Voters might render at this time. 

We have found that there exists in New York state a danger- 
ous subversion not only of legislative opinion, but of public 
opinion as well. We have found a condition by virtue of which 
it is evident that it has been made exceedingly difficult for any 
constructive social or industrial measure to get adequate and 
unbiassed consideration before either the public or the legislative 
opinion of the state, and we have found that the influences at 
work, far from being invisible, are flagrantly and cynically open 
and are rapidly becoming notorious. 

We call the attention of our legislators and of the public gen- 
erally to the fact that propagandism as created and financed by 
certain powerful, vested interests is assuming a highly potent, 
though unregulated, political and governmental function. Propa- 
gandism would seem, in fact, to be taking the place of political 
“bossism ” such as ruled the state ten or twenty years ago. Since 
the people now have more or less direct control of party political 
machinery it has become impossible for one or two or three 
“bosses ” at the top to command legislative action at will without 
regard for the possible resentment of the people. For the sup- 
port of various little bosses, in or out of the Legislature, certain 
special interests have inaugurated a regime of pseudo-patriotic 
propaganda which has been used to confuse the people as a whole 
with regard to the real nature of such legislation as these particu- 
lar interests may choose to consider “ undesirable.” Phases of 
this propaganda have even been used in a manner calculated to 
confuse the people as to what is and what is not reasonable and 
constitutional progress. 


I 


Concerning the Associated Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants, Their Aims and Methods 


Pr HE dominant obstructionist influence is an up-state organi- 

zation of some 1,600 members, the so-called up-state Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers and Merchants, which has headquarters at 
Buffalo and which is just now changing its name to “ The Asso- 
ciated Industries of New York state.” 


been calculated to arouse, by unscrupu- 
lously false and misleading statements, popular prejudice against 
and misunderstanding of such a measure as that providing for 
workmen’s cooperative illness insurance as well as other measures 
of human welfare. In view of information obtained by us we 
believe that this has been done, not primarily because of imprac- 
ticability in the measures themselves, but with the object of mak- 
ing the measure an “ issue” and of furthering the primary object 
of certain up-state manufacturers to obstruct as long as possible 
any progressive industrial legislation in this state and to establish 
a precedent at this time against such legislation—in a word to 
make “ horrible examples ” of such measures and their advocates. 

It can scarcely be forgotten that leading members of this Manu- 
facturers’ Association vigorously opposed the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Law only a few years ago, though its members now 
subscribe to the measure in principle and admit that in operation 
it has bestowed benefits upon employers as well as upon injured 
workmen. It can scarcely be forgotten that in April of last year 
certain up-state employers protested at a joint committee hearing 
at the Capitol that the eight-hour law for women workers meant 
hardship, if not bankruptcy, for textile mills in the Utica district. 
They made a similar protest to Speaker Thaddeus C. Sweet at a 
conference at which they “ commended him for refusing to let the 
eight-hour bill leave the Committee on Rules of which he was 
chairman.” It was understood even that the ruling legislative 
organization was undertaking to “ protect” the textile industry of 
the state at the risk of alienating organized labor and the women 
and since then it has been demonstrated that the claims 


voters ; 
” was based were false 


upon which this demand for “ protection 
and groundless, for within a short time after inducing the legisla- 
tive leaders “to take their view of textile industrial conditions, 
the employers voluntarily assumed the handicap, as they called it, 
of a shorter workday, not merely for women workers, as the 
eight-hour bill provided, but for both men and women.” 

With regard to the manner in which these same employers thus 
demonstrated the falseness of their intolerant and arbitrary op- 
position to this eight-hour industrial legislation for women, we 
quote from the New York Evening Post, July 7, 1919, which, re- 
ferring to the majority legislative leaders, said: They “ feel that 
they have made their sacrifice, only to be betrayed by the men 
they sought to serve.” 

(Continued on page 1068) 
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II 


Concerning Mark Daly, Lobbyist for the Associated 
Manufacturers and Merchants, Whose Activities Are 
Inereasingly Menacing to the Welfare of the State 


ARK A. DALY, lobbyist of the Associdted Manufacturers 

and Merchants, backed by the funds and forces of obstruc- 

tion and by his relations with certain influential members of the 

Legislature, aims to prevent the impartial consideration of such 

legislative measures as he sees fit to condemn. His methods are 

intended to defeat such measures before they even reach the floor 
of the Assembly. 

Daly’s influence and the influence of the Daly lobby are sus- 
tained by his. misleading and inflammatory propaganda among 
manufacturers of the state and by the propaganda at large of his 
newly-created and pseudo-patriotic ally, the so-called League for 
Americanism. 

We do not question the right of the Associated Manufacturers 
and Merchants to be heard at Albany. They have the same right 
as any other group to offer fair criticism, suggestions and intelli- 
gent information regarding proposed legislation. We do not doubt 
that originally the Association may have been established for 
mutual, perhaps even for public service, but we know that the 
members of this Association are busy men. We would not be 
surprised to learn that almost unconsciously they have allowed 
certain of their responsibilities as citizens to slip away from them 
into the hands of a lobbyist whose domineering tactics are more 
dangerous than the members of this Manufacturers’ Association 
have had time to realize. 

We ask the members of this Association seriously to consider 
whether the Daly lobby, by bungling obstruction to legislation that 
would create a basis of common interest and cooperation between 
employers and employees, is not jeopardizing their own best in- 
terests. Ultimately, we have no doubt, they wiil come to see 
that the methods of the Daly lobby are a kind of sabotage that 
is dangerous because likely to provoke some kind of retaliation 
on the part of the large public whose interests and welfare he 
jeopardizes. 

It would seem futile to point out that Daly is a man of narrow 
vision, and in this matter we let his words speak for themselves. 
Through his personal and official propagandist organ, The Moni- 
ior, in one of the editorials designated by Daly as ‘“‘ Monitorials,” 
he recently informed the members of the Associated Manufac- 
turers and Merchants that a woman candidate was opposing 
Speaker Sweet for election to the Assembly from Oswego, that 
another woman was running in Erie county and that several 
women were on the ticket in the metropolitan district. With ref- 
erence to this situation, Daly asked the following questions: 

“Who says women are not going to take politics seriously? 
How seriously will politics take women?” 

And thereupon he offered by analogy a proposal which at once 
reveals the calibre and character of the man: 

“Tf we were asked to draw an analogy we'd say that if we 
had a fractious horse, and after we'd fed him well, pampered him, 
coddled him, treated him with every kindness and attempted to 
talk reason at him, he still stood up on his hind legs and pawed 
at the air, we'd get a rawhide quirt and hire the best horseman 
we knew and then scientifically and firmly lick the hell right 
out of him.” 

III 


Concerning the Contact of the Daly Lobby and 
Propaganda with the Legislature 
E found from the very beginning of the legislative session 


last year that Speaker Sweet’s attitude and activities were 
exactly in line with the demands of the Daly lobby. The methods 


—— > 


of this lobby and its control-over legislation may be most strik. 
ingly revealed by the manner in which the bill amending th 
Workmen’s Compensation Law was defeated last year. 

This bill, known as the Martin bill, ‘ to amend the Workmen’; 
Compensation Law, generally,” was drawn by the State Industria] 
Commission after a conference with both the Associated 
facturers and Merchants and with the State Federation of 
In this conference Daly participated as a representative of the 
Associated Manufacturers and Merchants and agreed to th 
amendments proposed. 

The bill was introduced in the Assembly on February 10, 1919 
by Assemblyman Martin, then as now chairman of the Judiciary 
committee. The understanding was that since the measur~ had 
been agreed upon in conference it was to be acted upon at once, 


\Tanu- 


i /abor 


but after considerable delay the measure had not been rej orted 
out of committee. When Chairman Martin was asked the reason 
for this, he explained to supporters of the measure in conference 
that Mr. Daly had said the bill was “ not to be moved.” 

Chairman Martin was then told of the agreement reached in 
the conference in which Daly had participated. Daly himsel: was 
again brought into conference. He explained himself by all 
that the bill was not as agreed upon in conference. Represcnta- 
tives of the State Industrial Commission then went over th» bill 
with Daly, item by item, together with the minutes of the con- 
ference in which the bill had been agreed upon, and the lol)»: 
was forced to admit that the measure was as agreed upon 1: the 
last detail, though certain changes proposed at the first coi/er- 
ence by Daly were now conceded by representatives of the state 
Federation of Labor. 


11H Daly, representatives of the group that had conferred 

on the measure then went to Speaker Sweet. It was ex- 
plained to the Speaker that the bill had been agreed upon by all 
parties, and the Speaker said that such being the case the bill 
would of course go through at once. All parties to the conference 
then withdrew from the Speaker’s room, but Daly immediately 
returned. After this conference the bill was still held in committee. 

Some days later when Chairman Martin of the Judiciary com- 
mittee was told that unless the bill was reported out those inter- 
ested in the measure would be advised of the apparent effort to 
kill the bill in committee, he said he would see what could be 
Within two hours after this observation was made to Mr. 
Thus, the bill 


done. 
Martin, the bill was on the floor of the Assembly. 
which had been introduced on February 10, passed the Assembly 
on April 17, so that it went to the Senate two days before the end 
of the session. In the Senate the bill was tabled and on the last 
day of the session was blocked by being referred to the Senate 
Judiciary committee. 

Other legislation to which the Daly lobby was opposed was 
kept from reaching the floor of the Assembly last year by dis- 
credited parliamentary devices under the control of the Speaker 
of the Assembly. Speaker Sweet invoked the archaic form of 
caucus rule to this end, and the extent to which he uses the power 
of his office to exact conformity on the part of Assemblymen to 
his notions as to what legislation should be allowed to reach the 
floor of the Assembly should be clear from what follows. 

When Assemblyman Brady, who was last year a member of the 
Labor and Industries committee and is this year chairman of the 
same committee, was asked why he had not bolted the majority 
caucus that voted to hold in committee certain legislation which 
the Daly lobby was fighting, we are informed that he made thie 
following assertion: 

“Tf I had bolted I would have ruined my political future and 
wouldn’t be appointed to any good committee next year. As- 
semblyman Slacer who bolted the caucus will be ‘ demoted.’ He 

(Continued on page 1081) 
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VER in Hupeh, 
China, right now, 
the police are regu- 
lating woman’s dress. 
Women and girls are 
not to be permitted 


to wear extraor- 


dinary clothes,” so 
runs the official order. 
They are evidently 
going ahead much too 


the no- 


tast to suit 
tions of the Chinese 














f} | Cl beg! males in authority and 
ey [ (J eegays | | 
= = Lil pes, a so are to be pushed 

back into the ante- 

DIANA, THE HUNTRESS, IN THE ORIGINAL revolutionary period. 
SPORT SKIRT 

Dresses worn be- 


fore 1911, the date of the first revolution, are “ better suited to 
young women, because they are neither too long nor too short.” 

This control of women’s dress is a political move “in view of 
the fact that women are playing an important part in modern 
politics in western countries, and there is sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that this awakening of the gentle sex will soon be extended 
to the Far East.” 

That is, the Chinese authorities see that women’s political 
emancipation and women’s social emancipation are apt to go hand 
in hand. The political trend is too strong to stem, they say in 
effect, but we’ll see to it that women are kept in social bondage 
to men as long as we can. 

Regulating women’s clothes is a job all men everywhere and 
at all times have coveted. Adam doubtless began to do it shortly 
after the rent troubles in the Garden of Eden which resulted in 
his moving with Eve to the Land of Nod. 

One of the last instances of political control of women’s clothes 
in European countries occurred in 1800 when a Papal “ bull” 
enjoined civil and ecclesiastical officers to “repress by fine or 
corporal punishment the crying enormities ‘of women’s attire.’ ”’ 
Damsels who might at first sight “ appear properly dressed,” but 
were “nevertheless decked in transparent attire” were to be 
punished, also their “ fathers, husbands or heads of families, who 
negligently permitted them to do so.” Even the “ tailors, haber- 
dashers, milliners, and men-milliners, hair 
dressers and others who contributed to 
these enormities of dress’’ were not to es- 
cape. This bull was issued against the 
scanty clothes of women of the day, one 
of whom won a wager that all of her gar- 
ments, including trinkets, weighed less 
than two pounds. 

Today it is only the Chinese male who 
goes so far as to use force. The males of 
other countries admonish—and profiteer. 

Doctors editors fume, and the 
clergy thunders. The last person to ven- 
ture on the delicate ground of holding 
women of European ancestry in millinery 
bondage is Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, 


scold, 


who recently voiced the perennial desire of TORSO OF THE 
: : STATUE VENUS DE 
mankind to show womankind what to wear MILO 


The Minds of Men and 
Women’s Clothes 


VENUS and PARIS 








and how to wear it. He would linc 
to see women forced into what he | 
calls modesty, not by civil author- 
ities, but by man as the head of 
the house. 
“Girls are 
without any consideration for the | 
modesty which they ought to in- 
and in 





running rampant 


culeate in their manners, 
their habits of life,” he 


giving expression to the plaint of 





mourns, | 





AMELIA BLOOMER'S TERRI- 


saintly men against women ever 
BLE ACHIEVEMEN' 


since Isaiah. 

Just so wrote Antoine [stienne 
Mineur, Franciscan friar, in 1585, in his privately printed 
“ Remonstrance to the Ladies of France touching their Dissolute 
In it he calls upon all the Fathers to back him up 


, 


Adornments.’ 
in proving women a vain and worthless lot. 


AINTS, bishops and kings all the way from St. Augustine 
The things Frere Antoine 
“ Curls 


down were on his side, it seems. 
shook his finger at the ladies of France for wearing were: 
and plaits and earrings and hair combs; low-cut bodices trimmed 
with braid and what you call burnouses ”—who would ever sus- 
pect a burnouse of immodesty! “Collars of different kind, feathers 
and fans, high sleeves, flouncing and outrageous ruffs.”’ All were 
indications of badness to the Franciscan monk, who seems to have 
been either a peeping Tom at women’s garments or an avid reader 
of fashion journals. He is that specific one stands in amaze 
“dresses of velvet, satin, damask and taffetas, quite loose and 
cut down back and front and squared below the armpits, enriched 
He 
tabulates “silk drawers and vests, suggestive stockings of silk, 
embroidered with divers colors, with clocks, with garters of the 
same material, Venetian shoes with high heels.”” Where should 
a Franciscan monk get these details, one wonders. Only Isaiah 
knew as much about women’s clothes—‘ The chains and the 
bracelets and the mufflers; their round tires like the moon,” 
enumerated the Hebrew prophet. “The bonnets, and the ear- 
the mantles and the wimples and the crisping pins; the 
How these saintly gentlemen do roll off 


with excessive trimming,” he notes with detailed abhorrence. 


rings, 
fine linen and the veils.” 
a wardrobe inventory and how wicked every little thing that 
touches a woman becomes. 

Frere Antoine reminded the ladies of 
France that St. Augustine had said that 
‘it is neither decent nor honorable for 
women, not even for those who are married, 
to expose the hair of their heads.” 


Neither did 


off any better if she exposed some other 


the accused woman come 


person’s hair instead of the home grown 
variety raised on her own head. False hair 
the offense of which 
“ Bastard 


was almost worst 
erring woman could be guilty. 
and adulterous hair,” St. Gregory called it. 

Hair dyeing began with Medea says that 
Friar Antoine who seems to have given 
himself to the study of women’s vices in 
dress. Poppea knew all about the gentle 
art of bleaching hers in the time of the 


A PARIS FASHION 
OF 1880 
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IF THE 1867 FROCK Was 
MADE OF SUMMER op 
EVENING FABRIC ONE 
COULD AT LEAST TRAIL 
IT OUT IN A TRAIN AND 
TIE IT UP IN KNOTS 
WITH SWOOPY ENDS 
AND THUS MAKE IT A 
LITTLE HEAVIE! 





IN THE HOOPSK: RT 
PERIOD OF 1857 ELE!’EN 
RUFFLES TO ONE GO-VN 
WERE WORN W-:‘TH 
APLOMB 

















CRIMES IN CRINOLINE. From Godey’s Fashions for August, 1867 
From Go. cy’s 


Emperor Nero. Her hair was the color of amber and dazzled 
her susceptible fiddler lover, who counted every lock and had 
a golden comb made to fasten them. When a hair fell out he 
had it set in gold and placed in the head of the statue of the 
goddess Juno which stood in the Temple. This Poppea must 
have been the original movie vamp, and doubtless laughed 
into her sleeve at Nero’s attentions to her bleached locks. 
All the pretty ladies of Italy wore hair of the brightest yellow, 




















SKIRTING THE WORLD IN 1857 





AT THE RIGHT THE 
FEMALE FORM 
DIVINE with the 


HOUR GLASS BULGE 
of 1897 
IN THOSE DEAR 
OLD DAYS IT WAS 
PART of the DRESS- 
MAKER’S TASK to 
PROVIDE TWO 
PERFECTLY GOOD 





HIPS FOR EACH 








CUSTOMER. 
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The LATEST for 
the EVENINGS 
of NINETEEN 
HUNDRED ~ 
TWENTY. 


IS THERE | 
IMPROVEMENT? 


Pea 


in Self Color for Semi-For- 


Chiffon Embroidered 


mal Occasions. 


SIMPLICITY, the 
STRAIGHT LINE, 
ECONOMY of 
MATERIAL— 

ALL ARE 
CHARACTERISTIC 


of 1920 
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WOMAN CITIZEN 
GIDDING 


WEIGHT 

of a FROCK 
LIKE THIS 
Iith the 
CRINO 
LINE 
CREA- 
TIONS of 
the 
SUMMER 
of 1867 
SHOWN 
the OPPO- 


SITE PAGE 


On 


TEA DINNER GOIN OF SOFT SHIM- 
MERY CHARMEUSE, WITH OVER- 
DRESS OF CHIFFON EMBOSSED WITH 
VELVET FLOWERS 
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spending * four or five shillings for dy e”’ to make it so, records 


the reproachful friar. 


But however they wore their hair, or didn’t wear it—whether 
it was false or whether it was dyed, it was all wrong, since it 


was woman herself who was dangerous. “ Braidings of hair be- 
long to wanton women,” sighed one old saint. 
hair 


look but 

“Women must 
1 . - : art 3 ] 

by no means be allowed to appear uncovered in any part ot the 


body,”’ was the decree of Clement of Alexandria. Small wonder 


Not only was a woman's an offense to upon, 


every part of her was shocking and shameful. 


then if woman began to see that it was the perverted eves of 
men that found immodesty in whatever she might wear, 


Did she not know 


and so 
snapped her fingers in the face of all protests. 
that the very men who said they were shocked to death were 
counting the buckles on the women’s skoes and the crisping pins 
the feathers and 


in her hair, and were tremulously alive to 


fans and silk stockings they were at such pains to call suggestive: 
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When the Chicago 
parade of suffrage 
victories was staged, 
girl children of 12 and 
14 had to be selected 
to wear the gowns of 
1836 and thereabouts. _ it. 
The woman of today 





THE HOOP SKIRT OF 1837—FROM GODEY’S 


LADY’S BOOK 


HESE are some of the titles that ran in the magazine from 





simply could not get 
into them because of 
the waist constriction. 


which we have filched the costumes with hoops and crinoline: 


The Skeptic in Love, The Art 
of Dreaming, The Mistaken Mil- 
liner—a Tale of Ambition, The 
Nervous Wife and How She Was 
Cured, The Heart’s Ordeal. 
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Left: Eton dress of navy blue tricotine. 
Right: Black silk taffeta, embroidered 
with white beads. 


The eighteen-inch waist of 1837 
The gentleman seems to be quite 
as exquisite as the lady. This waist 


is now extinct. 


In 1837 it was shocking to show 





the leg. In 1920 it is shockiny to 


show the pantalet. 


So the jade continued to smile demurely at the incompre- 
hensible ways of a world which finds lace and wigs and jewelry 
innocent enough when worn by judges and prelates, who are men, 
and as guilty as the devil himself when worn by women. 

“Tt matters not at all what it is I wear,’ she communed \ ith 
herself “ since the wickedness is in the fact that it is I who wear 
Too few clothes are shocking. 
skirts, which would seem to be a very fortification around ‘he 
vile body of women which must never be seen, are just as 
immodest as are tight skirts. 
short skirts are shameful.” 


But so are too many. Hoop 


Long skirts are shameless «nd 


HEN it isn’t the clergy who denounce women’s clothes, it 
is the male physician. 


There is, for example, Dr. Beates 
of Philadelphia, who has just said that exposure 
to the weather is responsible for a decided increase 
of throat and lung diseases among women. “ You 
can’t make an Eskimo out of a Philadelphia 
he grumbles, and refuses to believe that “ six 
layers of orchid tulle make a sufficient garb jor 
blizzard weather.” In Terra del Fuego, however, 
according to Charles Darwin, the ladies dispensed 
with even five layers of tulle with apparent com- 
fort. One native lady, he reported as sitting for 
hours in an open canoe out of mere curiosity, 
watching his ship while “ the sleet fell and thawed 
upon her naked bosom.” Meanwhile the less 
hardy male wore “an otter skin about as la: 
as a pocket handkerchief” suspended from his 
shoulder by strings, and this he shifted from side 
to side by a string, according to whichever way 
the wind blew. 


re 


“Occupy your hands with wool. 
your houses. 


Keep within 
Array yourself in the silk of good- 
ness, in the crape of holiness, and in the purple 
of modesty,” wrote Frere Antoine to the ladies 
of France. 

“ And adorned thus you will have God for your 
lover,” he added. But the demure little 
century France, sighed, “ Alas, Yes.”—knowing 
the crape of holiness to be less becoming than 
orchid tulle, and also knowing that it makes no 
difference at all what women wear, since modesty 
is in the eye of the beholder. 


16th 


The morality of clothes is a matter of custom, varytig 
from century to century and from land to land. There 
was a time when any New England girl would have 
blushed to appear without stiffly starched pantalets io 
cover her ankles. Even today the thing that shocks New 
York City may be a matter of course in Paris, and vice 
versa. The decencies are endemic, and we make them 


or unmake them from ycar to year—New York Globe. 
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CRIMES IN CRINOLINE 
ENOUGH GOODS 

to MAKE TWO 

NICE BED QUILTS 
DEPENDED from 
the \VAIST of 1867 


a . > - . j 
Wwe know OECauSe Tue had 
two quilts made jrom one of 


our mother's wedding dresses 











FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1867 


Hoops on the Mind 


66-P° HE great event, which occupies the public mind at 

[ present,” wrote Hon. Stratford Canning, English Min 
ister to the United States in 1820, “is the abolition of hoops, 
anounced in Tuesday’s Gaseite preparatory to the Drawing 
[ fear we shall regret them in spite 
They have the effect of leaving 


room at Buckingham House. 
of their unbecoming appearance. 
a little room in the Drawing room crowds so as to prevent your 
being squeezed to death.” This was only a tentative first craze 
for crinoline, evidently a court dress only from 1817 to 1820. 
Ambassador Canning’s utilitarian view may have influenced the 
l:mpress Eugenie to impose the fashion over again; for it was 
she who clamped it on the world of fashion in 1854. Lady) 
Dorothy Neville called it “ that monstrosity, the crinoline ” and 
tells in her memoirs how nearly she came to losing her life 
irom catching fire at her drawing-room grate. ‘“ None of the 
ladies could come to assist me for their enormous crinolines 
rendered them almost completely impotent to deal with fire. 
Of course, the ubiquitous censor of women found hoop-skirts 

scandalous “so annoying and engrossing of place and room in 
omnibuses, rail cars and in church pews and aisles.” Hoop skirts 
seem to have been laughed out of favor with the help of Punch 
whose “ Rhymes to Decreasing Crinoline ” were printed in 1865. 

“ With increasing satisfaction, 

A remarkable contraction, 

Of thy petticoat our eyes have lately seen; 

The expanse of ladies dress, 

Thank its vielding arbitress, 

Growing beautifully less, 


CRINOLINE.”’ 
It finally and reluctantly departed with Eugenie, as it had come 
with her. 

The fight against corsets also waxed warm at intervals through- 
out the nineteenth century. Bad as were the corsets of 1880, 
and even of 1905, they were nothing to compare with the tight- 
lacing compulsory in the time of Catherine de Medici, when all 
ladies of good birth and breeding were expected to reduce their 
waists to the abnormal size of thirteen inches. 

In the time of Henry III, women were put into a mould of 
wood. In Elizabeth’s time busks were pieces of carved wood 
thrust inside the bodice. Tin stays were used by early American 


colonists. 


FROM GODERY's 


In spite of the lapses into wasp-waist lines in the nineteenth 


tnis 


century, there was a steady growth of open criticism of 


vicious custom of changing the bodily conformations—one of 


those customs which digs back into the antiquity of every people 
The result has been more and more demand for clothes in which 


women can move about freely. The Queen of Portugal, it is 


reported, had radiographs brought before the ladies of her court 


to show the evil of tight-lacing. ‘ Corsets should be made of 


LOOK on 
THIS PICTURE. 
NOW LOOK 

on that on 

the OPPOSITE 
PAGE, 

WHICH LITTLE 
GIRL HAD the 
BEST CHANCE 


LITTLE GIRL 
EVEN m HIER 
DRESS-UP 
CLOTHING, 
TODAY’S 
LITILE Gigs. 
or DAY BEFORE 
YESTERDAY’S? 
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smooth soft elastic materials,” said Mrs. Hale’s Lady’s Magazine 
as early as 1830. “ Bones, steel, etc., should be left to the de- 
formed and the diseased, for whom they were originally intended. 
Corsets should never be drawn so tight as to impede regular 
natural breathing. They should never be worn, either loose or 
tight, during the hours appropriate to sleep. The corset for 
young persons should be of the most simple character, worn in 
the lightest and easiest manner, allowing their lungs full play, 
and giving the form its fullest opportunity for expansion.” And 
this advanced opinion was scarcely bettered ninety years later 
at the International Conference of Women Doctors. 


The Gentleman of 1820 


ROM none of the frailties of dress were men free—not even 

F from stays. A most cursory glance over the evolution of 
men’s attire through any history of costume, shows men of high 
station, of sedentary habits, of royal or ecclesiastical dignity en- 
cumbered with skirts for ages. ‘ Fitting the clothes to the task ”’ 
was a long pageant with men, just as it has been with women. 
Industrial and economic necessity emancipated men just as it is 
emancipating women. Here is a picture of the gentlemen of 1820 
taken from a fashion paper of the day, La Belle Assemblee: 

“ Faces painted deepest brown, 

Waistcoats striped and gaudy, 

Sleeves, thrice doubled, thick with down, 

And stays to brace the body. 


“ High-heeled shoes with silken strings, 
Pantaloons loose-fitting, 

Fingers deck’d with golden rings, 

And small clothes made of knitting.” 


The Gentleman of 1920 


HILE so much is being said and written by men about what 
W women wear, have worn and will wear, are we to under- 
stand that the gentleman of 1920 is above all piffling appeals 
meant to coax along his interest in what he wears? Well, 
children, just to help fill this page we abstract the following 
items, printed under the title “ What the Man Will Wear” in a 
New York theatre program for March: 

“In one’s evening turnout le chic is made up of well-con- 
sidered trifles.” 

Isn’t that perfectly priceless—le chic! 

The frock coat for Easter, 1920, is ‘‘-connoted,” bless the mark, 


connoted by “ full-fold, rippled-hem skirts, broad-notched collars ; 
curved lapels silk-faced to the buttonholes and rolling to the 
middle button; 3 double buttons grouped top-shape; natural, 
squarish shoulders. The collar is wing; the cravat is the nar- 
rowish “ Once-Over.” 

“ The bell-bottom flare on trousers, so often mentioned here 
as the Continental fashion, is being more adopted by the gen- 
erality of men alike for the formal and informal kit.” 

But by far the most heartening news from the heart of haber- 
dashery is the good word that lounge jackets for the lounge liz- 
zards, are “a shade more natural of shoulder; a bit more scant 
of length; a suspicious less waisted; shorter and blunter of 
lapel.” 

Let’s tell the world! 
help some. 


A shade more natural of shoulder should 


Real Reform 


HE period of dress-reform began in earnest with Amelia 
Bloomer in 1851. “ The fashion did not fail to make itself 
apparent in various parts of the United States,” writes Miss Eliza- 
beth McClellan in Historic Dress in America. Contrary to all 
the shocked and horrified statements of the anti-suffrage move- 
ment today, Mrs. Bloomer’s sincere movement for comfortable 


I 


dress, seems to have met with considerable newspaper approval, 
“ The Washington Telegraph, Hartford Times, Syracuse Journal 
noticed the adoption of the costume and generally with commen. 
dation.” 

In the Autumn of 1851, an American woman gave lectures op 
this dress reform in London. She wore a black-satin skirt, jacke 
and trousers but “ was received with bursts of merriment.” The 
movement once started in England, gained momentum, however, 
as the Rational Dress League and the Healthy and Artistic Dres; 
Union testify. The “harem skirt’ was an unaesthetic effort to 
produce dress reform by artificial methods. The development oj 
women’s own activities seem to have worked out more natural 
remedies. ‘ When lady gardeners were first employed at Kew 
Gardens,” reports Mr. Wilfrid Mark Webb, in his Herita 
Dress, 
liable to damage the plants. The director ordered that the girls 


“it was found that their skirts got in the way and were 
should wear a suitable costume, and they adopted divided gar- 
ments, though it must be said they covered them to some e::tent 
with an apron.” 

Riding dresses for women as early as 1869 adopted Zouave 
trousers, and a mild type of sport dress began in 1863 when 
croquet was introduced on both sides of the sea. A croquet 
costume of 1868 shows a little 
apron overskirt looped up over 
a gay petticoat, a short jacket, 
little hat with an ostrich fea- 
ther, and high boots finished 
with a silk tassel. The bicycle 
skirt further freed the girl of 
the late nineteenth century. 
The blouse began its long and 
busy career as an ever present 
help in trouble to the business 
“ The 


new blouses are many of them 


girl as early as 1823. 


made of clear muslin,” reported 
the fashion magazine of that 
year. 

What new industries for 
women, more vigorous sports 
and a greater variety of occu- 
pations outside the home left 
undone, the period of the world 
war from I914-I9I9 seems to 
have about completed. 





A Comparison 
66 AKE the old-fashioned 
hoop-skirt of half a 


century ago and compare it 


S 








with the smart clinging skirt 
of the present day. Neither 
would be likely to affect the 
normal person one way or the 
other, but for those who can- 
not go into a mixed assembly 
without sex .distinction being 
the idea that dominates them, 
the hoop-skirt, as an agency of 
such ideas, certainly would 
prove far more active than the 
hobble. To the ultra-pure, all 
things are impure, and about 
the most impure element at 
large is the reflections of a 
prude.” 

New York Telegraph, 19109. 
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i? Politics, Taxes and the Fashion Plate 


‘Ommen- 








tures on of the world,” wrote a contributor to the National bonnet, was originally a little handkerchief-sized shawl tied around 
t, Jacket Recorder of 1829. “ Some twenty or thirty years ago when witha fillet. Mr. Allan Poe Newcombe, an architect, has worked 
” The & manual labor performed all the drudgery five or six yards of out an elaborate theory showing how the hats of prelates, primi- 
OWever, fF silk or muslin or gingham would suffice for the flitting and flirt- tive folk and people of fashion kept pace with architecture. Huts, 
ic Dress ing of the most volatile of her sex. But as soon as the powers grass houses, mosques, oriental minarets and gothic spires have 
all been paralleled in the mitres, the turbans, the crowns and the 


66 A HISTORY of women is the history of the improvements Even that ever present provocative to financial ruin, the Easter 


‘fort to} of steam are applied and labor is changed from physical to in 
ment of FF tellectual, the ladies, in their charitable regard for the operative hennins, the grass hats and the busbies of unconscious imitators. 
natural class of the community, begin to devise means for their continued 

at Key employment, and as the material is produced with half the labor, Fes the same old watchword, “ Beat the profiteers,”’ brought 
‘ae of} the equilibrium must be sustained by consuming a double quan- about a passion for economy before the next decade was 


id were B tity. knew of one lady who, for the same reason, sported a_ ticked off. “ Change of fashions is the tax which industry imposes 
he girls large head of puffs and curls, to prove that she not only en on the vanity of the rich,” said one commentator of sociology 
ed gar-[) courazed but engaged in the support of domestic productions.” Politics, industrial conditions, literature, battles and sudden 
extent In .920 as little cloth as possible goes into the making of gar- deaths, have all gone into the setting of fashions during the 


ments, because of economic conditions. In 1820 the glass of last 100 years. In 1820, all the world of fashion was wearing 
Lo ave fashion had just recovered from reflecting an equal rage of 
; When) cant. attire. “When Madame Recamier went to London in 
Towel fF 7802, she appeared in Kensington Gardens in a thin muslin dress 
dinging to her figure like folds of drapery in a statue. She was satin and black tulle, all to cele- 
muc!: stared at.” Such another visitor from the grand world  brate the publication of Walter 
is described by Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith in her First Forty Scott’s Ivanhoe in Edinburgh. 
Years of Washington Society. “ There was a lady here,” she Women seem to have been 
wroie in 1801, “ who afforded us great amusement. I titled her 
Madame Eve, and called her dress the fig leaf.” 

Yet the cloth her ancestor of 1820 would have thought in- 
sufficient for a turban. suffices the woman of today for a ball-gown. 


Cartan plaids, Highland scarfs, 
Caledonian caps of white satin 
and Ivanhoe caps of geranium 


just as deep in election interests 
when Andy Jackson was _ run- 
ning for president as they are 
now. “ His lady partisans (note 


asi E ae Pe . this) were to be distinguished by 
The amount of goods needed to make a pair of leg-of-mutton , 5 - 


sleeves in 1825 would now make a winter coat. “ Walking behind 
a pair of sleeves,” says an 1825 contemporary, “ one could hear a 
curious creaking sound as they rubbed together at the back.” 


dresses and aprons of calico im- 
printed in great medallions with 
the very unhandsome head of 
_ their hero.” Specimens of this 
In 1820, when Susan B. Anthony was born, and woman's piles aad. alt tow ican tn hit 
emancipation itself was a-borning, the same old grouch about the py;ctorical Society at New port, 
high cost of dressing was as much in evidence as in 1920. Writ- RT ; 
ing from Paris one hundred years ago, one says: “‘ Expense and 









luxury of every kind in- Rationality 

P crease. [askeda young 66 ATIONAL Costume! 
lady yesterday, who I Are we women ever 
know has very little for- going to have it? However, 
tune, but whose connec- what is rational costume? Mrs. 






tions often oblige her to Bloomer and Dr. Mary Walker 





mix with the gay world, considered horribly fitting baggy 








how much it cost for trousers and a garment of non- 





every ball she went to, descript cut, which was a cross 





without reckoning her between a woman’s Redingote 
frock and slip, or indeed anda man’s coat, the perfect ra 
her jewels, which are tional costume. We have had 
most of them presents. a surfeit of the Jenness Miller 
She told me that what divided skirt which had nothing 
with hiring a carriage, to recommend it save its utter 
the hair-dresser, added hideousness. Other dress _re- 
to other trifles, such formers have tried their prentice 

































About 

the Best as ornamental white hand on garments but with no 
Vet gloves, white satin shoes, pronounced success. 

Neg flowers for her hair, 7 Men may rail at women’s 
Out-of- ribbons, some _ slight Sweeping skirts, their monstrous 
Doors alterations in the fashion sleeves and towering headgear, 
Girl of her robe, it costs her yet they seem to admire their 





every night she went to very irrationality and are down 
a ball or con- On anything that savors of com- 


SS about mon sense and comfort.” ; 

, 'osed for the Woman Citizen by 

. » 120 francs.” —Godey’s for October, 1897 . cee 
sf tober, 1897. the Wardrobe Shop 
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From elaborate .models this was chosen by 
Best & €a. as being a model which would suit 
even the'wonttm of the most ultra conservative 
tastes Because of the conservative lines. 
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ABOUT TEN POUNDS OF SKIRT IN 1887— 
FROM GODEY’S 





Compare and Conclude 


Are We Improving 
or Deteriorating? 
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Does Not 1920 
Bear Comparison 


Fairly Well? 




















THE MOST APPROVED STREET SWEEPER 
OF 1892—FROM THE DELINEATOR 





FROM 


“ The fashionable woman abandons RHOADS 


the trailing walking skirt with 
reluctance.” 


On Your Left 
YOU SEE an 
ENGLISH 
POLO COAT 
LINED 

with SILK 

or CREPE 
DE CHINE. 
ALSO a 
SPORT SUIT 
DEVELOPED 
in ENGLISH 
TWEEDS; 
HEATHER 
MIXTURES 
and JERSEY. 
COAT VERY 
MANNISH 
with a 


PINCH BACK 


On Your Right 
YOU SEE 

the STREET 
SWEEPER 

of 1905 

in ACTION 
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POSED FOR THE WOMAN CITIZEN BY 
JAMES McCREERY 
A woman's gown of tricollete, draped skirt and bloused waist 
“ The Merchant, the Milliner and the Dressmake» 
must live, the Manufacturers and Mills must bi 
kept going; therefore the fashions must change ' 


Looking Backward at Woman's Fashionable Dress by Bibl 
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By Mary Helen Fee 


A Review of the Season’s Offerings 


« HERE ran in New York this season two plays which deal 
‘T with practically the same theme—the elemental hatreds of 
two men for each other, brought about by their loving the same 
woman. The Jest, with its scene laid in Florence in the days 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, remains always on a high and tragic 
plane and carries itself to a consistent and logical end. The 
Storm, with its scene laid contemporaneously in a Canadian 
forest hut, rises and falls in alternate storms of passion and 
inanity, and finally must have recourse to electrical effects and 
all the mechanical stage devices to bring about the volte face 
which modern taste exacts whenever the drama deals with primi- 
tive human nature. A comparison of the two is a revelation of 
how tremendously the stage has advanced and yet how little it 
has advanced; of how much conscious ideals have changed, and 
of how little sub-conscious perceptions have developed. 

Ginevra in The Jest, who holds the hearts of three men in 
her hands, is frankly a courtesan, selling herself for the highest 
price and little more drawn by the elegancies of a wit than by 
the savage coarseness of a bully. Manette Fachard, the heroine 
of The Storm, is a sweetly disposed, overly unsophisticated 
maiden, whose utterances have about the intellectual force of a 
five-year-old child’s prattle. But in five centuries there has not 
been a shade of advance in the masculine conception of love. 
The love of the men of the twentieth century is precisely that of 
the men of the fifteenth—pure physical passion. The feeling 
which makes Burr Winton and David Stewart in The Storm 
draw pistols on each other is, in no respect, different from that 
which leads Gianneto Malespini in The Jest to perpetrate the 
awful crime of luring his enemy, Neri Chiaramantesi, into killing 
his own brother as that brother lay in his (Neri’s) mistress’ 
arms. Neither ever hints at the thought that, while all love 
between the sexes must lead to passion, the incitements to its 
beginning may be rooted in graces of mind and character fully 
tried and developed. The inference is unavoidable that, if David 
Stewart had won Manette, her infantile graces would have bored 
him to death in six months, and that, once the honeymoon days 
were over, she would occupy the usual drudge fate of the labor- 
ing man’s wife with Burr Winton. In neither of these plays, 
nor in any other play in New York which I have seen, is there 
a hint that general capacity to think well or clearly or brilliantly 
and the consequent character growth, which, it is assumed, results 
from brain power in men, has any influence in arousing the 
amative sentiments of men. Apparently men still love women 
in the beginning for the very qualities for which they hate them 
in the end. Apparently the feminine qualities which form the 
basis of their sneers at feminine incapacity are the only ones 
which can touch their emotions. 


¥ 


HE JEST enjoyed the advantage of a temporal remoten 

which permitted a touch of ultra extravagance in acti 
unpermissible in a drama of modern times. The criticism of bei: 
overdone or artificial is spared it because we think of persons 
those days as always overdone and artificial. When its cha 
acters have been elevated into the plane of immense and ov« 
whelming passion they are allowed to go on to battle, murde: 
and death unchallenged. But when murder dwells in the hearts 
of the men in The Storm there must be a forest fire and a 
convulsion of nature to get them back to the plane of ordinary 
life where the vanquished shakes hands with the victor and says 
“Bless you, my children,’ to his old love and her husband. 
Tissue paper flames lit up by electricity must play the part of the 
deus ex machina which used to solve an occasional dramati 
impasse in the olden days. 


' $3 OQ o@ 


E must face the fact that the playwright is hampered b: 
facts. It is useless to rail at him for not giving us the great 
passions. They no longer exist, except in the form of self strug- 
gle. The only persons who still commit murder are tramps and 
New York gunmen and burglars, doing their evil work in the 
Traged' 
Out 
modern heroine, broken hearted, must still go on cutting bread 


absence of all moral restraints and without imagination. 
still exists but it is no longer linked with life and death. 


and butter and the conjunction of an earthquake or a tornad 
with her day of days is all that makes it supreme. The only 
fields legitimately left for tragic exploitation—the life of the 
illegitimate child, robbed of its birthright, and the life of the 
ynmarried woman, robbed of her motherhood, are by the stand 
ards of a mawkish taste still prohibited from the modern stage 
The delicate-minded public has no objection to witnessing the 
delineation of a master vampire woman, provided she succeeds 
in slaying her victim, but it would blush with shame to witness 
the honest tears of a woman who sees her lover seduced from 
demi-vierge ” (and I beg to state that only the innate 


“ce 


her by a 
French masculine egotism and brutal masculine standards could 
have invented such an expression for vilifying a woman who has 
done much less in the way of primeval sin than the average man). 
It tolerates every immodest and unwomanly trick to obtain a 
husband, and would scorn to admit that sometimes there are 
women without husbands who would make better wives and better 
mothers than many of those who have them. It preaches and 
practices the doctrine that, whereas men want wives and are 
justified in going to murder and arson to get them, there is some- 
thing primitively indelicate and animal in a woman who wants 
a husband and is not prepared to play the courtesan to get him. 
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We are willing to weep with Ruy Silva who murders Dona Sol 
and Hernani because the young girl has given her love to a youth 
of twenty instead of to a man of sixty, but we would be reduced 
to painful embarrassment to see a woman of forty driven to a 
tragic end because a man of her own age turns to a sixteen-vear- 
old girl. We talk about our mental growth, and ‘in the simplest 
matters of life we do not think, but go on blindly acceding to 
standards and tastes which were—probably subconsciously—in- 
vented by man to enable him to carry on the institution of 


marriage always on his own terms. “Can you beat it?” 


* forty-two amusement notices cut from the morning paper 
O of January 26, two were of opera—light and grand re- 
spectively; eighteen were either of “ Follies” so dubbed, or of 
musical comedy; and thirty-two were of legitimate drama—not, 
on the whole, a bad showing for public taste a little more than 
a year after the armistice. In addition there was a very generous 
advertisement of orchestral performances and chamber music. 
“ the Jest "—is an Italian drama 
of recognized merit; two Wife” and 
are of [:nglish origin, and beyond the ordinary; and the rest 


Of the plays proper, one at least 
j “ Caesar’s ‘Lincoln ” 
unless yOu are an utterly bored and worn-out theater-goer—the 
rest are all interesting. 

ut I am far from being satisfied with the treatment accorded 


to women in the drama. There seems to be a unanimous con 
viction on the part of play writers and producers that it would 
be an offense against the written and unwritten canons of 
dramatics to put an actually able woman into a play. I mean by 
that a woman with the power of abstract thought, the gift of 
logical thinking added to the inclination to use it, the sense of 
proportion, and the determination to make her woman's life 

mark that especially her qwoman’s life—an absolutely brilliant 
success. Of course, we have superficially clever woman like the 
famous Mrs. Fair who have physical charm and energy and go 
a long way upon those two attributes. And we have scads of 
vampire women making the most brilliant use out of their sex 
attractions and their intuitions. We have the namby-pamby inno 
cence of the Manette Fachard type in The Storm and the con 
scientious feminine strength of Lady Lyttle in “ Caesar's Wife”, 
but as for a compound of intellectual strength with idealism, 
none shows up. Apparently it has been laid down as a first 
principle that, if a woman has brains, she must be a devil, and 
ii she has real beauty of character, she must be intellectually 
light weight—and I wonder if that isn’t an unconscious con 
forming to a masculine standard that nobody but a fool would 
be good anyway, and that nobody with real brains would consent 
to accept the common standards of an upright character. I think 
another trouble lies with women themselves. They want to see 
clethes. A play could not stay on Broadway three weeks which 
did not give the principal female character the opportunity to 
appear in at least one very costly and decolleté gown, and a 
really magnificent woman would object to the over decolleteé 
and might even feel that her personality could be expressed in 


something more than doliars and cents. 


UT I am inclined to believe that we are still slaves to that 
B masculine fetish of “ charm.” For the most part, our the- 
atrical heroines are pretty poor stuff, women trying to turn the 
role of a wife into that of the mistress, young girls using the 
arts of a courtesan to catch a husband. Beginning with “ The 
Riddle: Woman ”—left over from last 
down through Declassée, Gold Diggers, Scandal, Moonlight and 
Honeystickle, My Lady Friends, we have some sorry procession 
of women without purpose or determination for anything except 
to be clothed in silks and jewels, to live idly and without re- 
sponsibility, and to have a man to pay the bills and caress them. 


They are not mother women or ambitious women—in any de- 


season—and wearing 


cently ambitious sense. They are only the old idols of men, who 
have striven for aeons to produce, by the law of natural selection, 
an odalisque on whose fidelity they can rely without the aid of 
bolted street interiors 
The glorious part of it is that man hasn't 


latticed windows, deors, and boltless 
guarded by eunuchs. 
produced her in real life 
than his will, and that the average American woman is a being 


But ap- 


that circumstances have been stronger 


vastly superior to the average American stage heroine. 
parently he still clings to his ideal and—for there is no denying 


that women make a fair half of theatre audiences, and possibly 


more than that—he has induced her to accept his style of heroine 
| ; 


as her consci us ideal. while sub consciously she works to be 


something different. 


| Hi Plc | shall live oO see a realiv magnilicent stage 
before I die—one as great in character as Racine’s 
Victo1 


| want woman's Capacity [01 feeling moderated by 


heroine 
Andro 
onl\ 


maque or his Iphigenie or as Hugo's Dona Sol 


modernized. 


brains. I want a heroine who is intellectually capable of great 
ness, not merely swayed to it by a blind emotion, one proud as 
men are proud, one who can be a capable wife or mother with- 
out whining for someone to * understand” her, one who under- 


stands that only spiritual investments bring spiritual rewards, 
and that for material returns there must be material needs. And 
then, when I utter this, the cry of feminine jealousy, I stop and 
ask myself if we get much better stuff in heroes than in heroines. 
Perhaps the average man feels that he and his fellows hardly get 
fair treatment at the hands of the playwrights. It is a fact that 
a certain kind of brain and character will never go on the stage, 
because, as I pointed out in my remarks on ** The Famous Mrs. 
Fair” they do not lend themselves to dramatic action. People 
have to do the wrong things in plays in order to create situations 
to be resolved and the proper play of opposition. And we have 
long outgrown our old willingness to produce this by having 
one character superlatively fine in every respect and all the rest 
a bad lot. And there is always a certain amount of value to be 
derived from going to the play for the purpose of dissenting from 
tl ought 


the playwright’s philosophy. It 
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FAMOUS BEAUTIES 


Louise Huff —a reflective beauty of the 
screen, clothes her interesting, versatile per- 
sonalit) in the distinctive MALLINSON 
SILKS. A “close up” reveals the in- 
imitable Pussy Willow. 


Equally “famous beauties” are the new 


MALL NSONS 


Silks de Luxe 
PUSSY WILLOW 


INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
In plain colors and new prints 


DEW-KIST 


CHINCHILLA SATIN THISLDU 
DREAM CREPE 
KLIMAX SATIN 

DELUX KNIT 


KUMSI-KUMSA 
NEWPORT CORD 
FISHER-MAID KHAKI-KOOL 
ROSHANARA CREPE 


[All trade-mark names) 


By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing apparel al the better 
Garment Departments and Class Shops 


Look for the name MALLINSON on the seloage 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
“The New Silks First” 
— Madison Avenue, 31st Street 
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\ oper article signed by the above initials in the Voman ( 
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\ of March 6 presents a point of view that has been too 
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The Woman in Business 


In Answer to “J. F. S.” 


By Helen Lovell Million* 


isen 
1uch 
neglected. The minimum wage supporters sometimes forget that 
business cannot run without profits and money must be earned 
by someone. 

less unreasonable than 


The women’s minimum is, however, 


the man’s, at least as some would have it, what is a minimu 
a man on the basis of the living of a family. 

The most extreme argument I have seen was in a French paper 
It was that the metho:! of 


which comes to me weekly. present 


T 


deciding the wage was to decide for what sum the article 


duced could be sold and then apportion wages. The writer 
claimed that the living wage should first be fixed according to the 


number in the family dependent on the working man or woman 
and then, when the article was produced, its price should cover 
the amount necessary to carry on the business. 

This practically amounts to forcing the employer to su 
a large number of dependents and would naturally resul: in 
making him unwilling to hire a person with dependents at al 

Some people can never earn a living wage. There shoul 
seems to me, be found some way to enable them to earn what they 
can and have a decent living provided in some way; but we must 
contrive ways of preventing the increase of such people. Others 
capable of earning their own living might reasonably be helped 
to provide for children, if they need help, as the rearing of good 
children is a service to the state. But the employer should pay 
what the service is worth and the same for the same service 
regardless of sex. That is all the leaders of women want. Many 
cases (the Government service, the munition and farm work in 
England during the war, and others) in which women were 
reported by their employers as doing more and better work than 
the men, but were not paid as much, could be cited in justification 
of our complaint. 

It would be interesting to know whether the writer has had as 
much experience in the employment of men as of women. My 
own experience has been that the majority of the working class, 
so called, of both sexes has the unfortunate defects of which he 
speaks and that the women, on the whole, are more industrious. 
This is the opinion of many of more experience whom I know. 

A friend who has just gone into the Y. W. work writes me that 
the working girls whom she meets are very different from the 
High School and College girls whom she has been teaching before 
because they lack initiative. 

Reports seem to indicate that the German soldier had none as 
a rule. 

I do not believe that in the uneducated, or grade educated, class 
men would be found to have more initiative. In the upper classes 
they may have; but I believe this is due to other causes than a 
natural defect of the women. 

First of all it has been until very lately an absolute impossil 
ity for women to obtain higher places, sometimes due to legal 
restriction. Then even the man who thinks he does not care 
about the sex of his helper must have a very clear evidence of 
the superiority of a woman before he will appoint her to an 
important post. 

Here is an illustration of the tendency. 
looking for a man to do some office work. He is a liberal man 
and so I ventured to tell him of the bank president who declared 


I know a man who is 
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in public that he advised young men not to study for secretarial 
work as women were so superior that the men would be unable 
soon to secure positions. So I suggested that he look for a 
woman instead. What he will do I do not know ; but the point is 
that when he wanted to fill an important position he thought at 
once of a man. 

There is some excuse for the preference of a man in that the 
woman may marry and quit work. Still she is less likely to leave 
and start up a rival business with the aid of the information 
gaine!. And the men can do much to help change this and 
women will work better when they can plan for the future with- 
out the necessity of choosing between celibacy and the position 
of household drudge or social butterfly. Individual cases differ 
and each must do the best she can; but there are many things a 
woman can do with as much ease and propriety with little children 
as the heavy house-work our grandmothers did and at most there 
are not more than twenty years that a woman has small children. 

If vou will pardon a personal instance, I have taught twenty-two 
years since my marriage, losing no more time than the other men 
and women of the faculty, and for the last fourteen years missed 
scarcely a single recitation, and teaching as many hours, and have 
four children whose food and clothing as well as education were 
under my care. I had no time for society or suffrage work until 
they were all in school and was with them all but the few hours 
a day I taught in college and had to study after they were in bed. 

If a man had to choose between celibacy and “ no occupation ” 
would he plan ahead for his business or profession? Of course, 
we are gradually getting rid of this handicap. 

(he “ feminine answer ” cited by J. F. S. is used by men also, 
has been used to me this very winter. Yet men have always the 
inspiration of seeing their sex given the preference, or at least 
the even chance, do not have constantly to combat the suggestion, 
made almost always by men, to women, that it would be so mucli 
more admirable if they were cooking for some one man, and men 
must not give up both name and fame in case of marriage. If 
they think this is nothing, let them imagine themselves doing it 
Of course, as I said above, this is slowly passing. 

Secretary Lane, in his letter to the President said (of the men) : 
The self-protective 
This 


as a result of uncertainty about the tenure of their positions. That 


“ [everyone ‘seems to be afraid of everyone. 
sense is developed abnormally, the creative sense atrophies.” 


is the matter with many women. 


Report and Protest 
(Continued from page 1068) 


won't get any important committee assignments next year.” 

Assemblyman Slacer is a fourth-year assemblyman from Erie 
county. Realizing the discipline to which Mr. Slacer would be 
subject this year at the hands of Speaker Sweet, certain influen- 
tial party friends of Mr. Slacer caused an intercession to be made 
with the Speaker before the opening of the Legislature, in Mr. 
Mr. Slacer desired to be assigned to the “ Insur- 
committees and to such other committees as 


Slacer’s behalf. 
ance” and “ Cities ” 
the Speaker might see fit. 

Mr. Slacer’s desire was denied. 
be entitled to a chairmanship of one of the Assembly committees 
in view of his length of service and the strong support he has in 
his own district, he has been assigned by the Speaker to the 
“ Cities’ committee and to “ Electricity, Water and Gas,” and 
to membership on no third committee at all. His assignments this 
year are obviously not to be regarded as important as those of a 
first-year man from Erie county who has been assigned to three 
committees including the “ Insurance ” committee for which Mr. 
Slacer had a preference. The appointments of a number of other 


Though he would normally 
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What does your 
mirror say? 


using a soap 
“lean’’? 


OES your mirror say you are 
which is too “fat,” or a soap whichis too 

Or does it show that you are kee skin 
soft, smooth and clear by the use of a pure soap— 
like Fairy Soap—-which is neither too “fat’’ nor too 
“lean?” A soap which perfectly cleanses and soothes, 
and which thoroughly rinses off? This is very im- 


-~ping your 
Tt 


portant. 
Choice, balmy oils are together” in 
Fairy Soap. And its soothing ingredients are blended 


in every pure process of its making, for the particular 


“mellowed 


care of your skin. 

3ut you cannot gain these Fairy Soap benefits for 
your skin unless you use Fairy Soap conststently. 

Make friends with Fairy Soap in the bath, too 
Enjoy its refreshing qualities regularly, always re- 
membering: it is the care of the skin from head to 
foot that helps keep your complexion soft, clear 
and glowing. 
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Assembiymen from western New York who have served no longer 
than Mr. Slacer are regarded as more important than Mr. 


Slacer’s assignments. 


EGARDING the matter of his committee assignments, we 
R are informed that Mr. Slacer recently said: 

“T think my poor appointments are definitely traceable to my 
action last year in voting for discharge of committee on the Eight- 
hour day and Living Wage bills, after the caucus, into which | 
did not go, had voted against letting these measures out of com- 
mittee.” 

If the people of this state would know how affairs are today 
conducted in the Assembly, the following instance is also per- 
tinent. We are informed that in conversation with a representa- 
tive of the Consumers’ League of Buffalo, Assemblyman Zim- 
merman explained why he did not withdraw from the Sweet 
caucus on the Eight-hour and Living Wage bills. We are in- 
formed that Assemblyman Zimmerman declared that if he had 
refused to join with the caucus any bills that he himself had in- 
troduced “wouldn’t have stood any show.” We are informed 
further that he cited in illustration a bill to provide a park or 
playground for Tonawanda which the people of that locality very 
much wanted. With regard to that bill we are informed that 
he said if he had refused to join with the caucus it would cer- 
tainly be “ sacrificed.” 

Throughout the session last year we were not unaware of cer- 
tain moves made by influential members of the Assembly that 
were likely to result in the defeat of legislation opposed by the 
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Daly lobby. In supporting certain legislation we desired that the 
measures should be considered for what they were: non-partisan 
proposals. It was therefore suggested to Majority Leader Adler 
that he should designate the Republican Assemblyman to intro- 
duce the Living Wage bill for women, which was being intro- 
duced in the Senate by a Democrat. Majority Leader Adler said 
that he and Speaker Sweet would decide upon the member who 
should introduce the bill. To introduce this measure Speaker 
Sweet designated Assemblyman Bewley, who was last year Chair- 
man of the Assembly Labor and Industries committee. 

Knowing Bewley’s anti-labor record, we were exceedingly re- 
luctant to agree to his handling this measure, but under the cir- 
cumstances felt obliged to consent. I[t was Adler who endeavored 
to give reassurance that the measure would get a “ square deal,” 
but at no time did we expect a square deal for this measure from 
Bewley, who had obviously been designated by the Speaker and 
whose intimate relations with Daly and the Daly lobby were well 
known. 

Regarding Bewley we were informed not only of his anti- 
labor record, but of other facts that were matters of comnion 
knowledge. Jt was commonly known that, during his legislative 
career, Bewley was the intimate associate of Daly and it was 
commonly reported and believed, too, that this man, designated 
by Speaker Sweet to handle the measure to which the Daly loiby 
was opposed, was the room mate of Daly, sharing an apartment 
with him at the Hotel Ten Eyck. 

We do not object to the obvious intimacy that exists between 
Daly and influential members of the Legislature. We do not 
object to Daly’s inviting the chairman of any legislative commit- 
tee whatsoever to share his hotel quarters. We do not object to 
Daly’s “state dinners.” We object to none of these things, but 
we do object to a situation where members of the Legislature are 
put in a position of desiring to requite, by a hostile and partial 
attitude regarding legislation that is the concern of and affects the 
welfare of the whole people, “ courtesies’ extended them by the 
Daly lobby. 

“ Playfellows,” we note, is the term employed by Daly to de- 
scribe certain members of the Legislature. In his editorial organ, 
The Monitor, Daly recently referred to the fact that “ Buck” 
Bewley (sic) and another Assemblyman were no longer members 
of the Legislature, and in this connection he took occasion to 
observe: 

“ These were desirable and gentle playfellows.” 

Daly should know whether he has found them such. Our con- 
clusion is that “ desirable and gentle playfellows ” make undesir- 
able and bad legislators. 

THE BOARD OF THE NEW YORK LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
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[The conclusion of this vitally interesting report will appear in 
the April 10 issue of the Woman Citizen —Eb. |] 
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McCutcheon's 
Spring Styles in Women’s Sweaters 


Fashion demands a sweater on every possible occasion this season. f | 











There are sport sweaters which add materially to the attraction of Fei 
E the links or court. And charmingly styled models that transform the E 
IE Reg Trade Mark SlNplest attire into a smart costume. 5} 
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Fibre Silk Tuxedo Model, Block stitch; Colors: Chiffon Alpaca Slip-on, with Collar or V-neck, =] 

Navy, Biege, Lavender, Purple and Rose, $18.50. $15.75; Tuxedo model, $19.50. Colors: Black, 

White, Navy, Copen, Rose, Camel, Lavender, 


V-Neck Slip-on Model, Pure Silk fancy stripe 
weave; Colors: Black, Navy, Camel, Wisteria, 
Peach, Pink and Copen, $45.00 

Heavy Silk, Tuxedo Model, Block weave with Belt ; 
Colors: Black, White, Navy, Raisin, Castor and 
Saxe, $65.00. 
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Turquoise and Henna. 


Shetland W eave Tuxedo Model, with Sash; Colors: 
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Rose, Copen, Black with White, Tuxedo Roll and 
White with Black, $14.50. V-neck model, 75 
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Serious Charges 

N round-about ways, in vague shapes, it comes to “the 

people ” now and then that there are invisible and powerful 
interests at work subverting and suborning general opinion and 
particular legislation. It was left for the New York League of 
Women Voters to make form and substance out of this drifting 
phantasmagoria, in so far as New York state is concerned. 

The danger confronting popular government is named as a 
powerful and perilous influence exerted through means of the 
“Daly Lobby and Propaganda and the so-called New York 
League for Americanism ” in a report made public by the League 
last week. 

Described as backed by the upstate Associated Manufacturers 
and Merchants (‘“ The Industries of New York 
state”), this combination is called a menace to progress through 
orderly and intelligent legislative methods. 

So serious are the charges and so illustrative of the tangled 
net work by means of which privileged interests enmesh the 
public welfare that we are reprinting the report virtually in full 
in the belief that women voters in every state in the union will 
find in it an earnest of similar situations in their own state. 

Nothing is so easy as to entrap the public’s thought and feel- 
ing with pernicious paid publicity. Nothing is so maddening 
as the discovery that public and press have been beguiled into 
Particularly is nothing 


Associated 


accepting and forwarding such publicity. 
so maddening as the present post-war tendency to trade on Ameri- 
canism for ulterior and highly commercial purposes. It is an 
insult to real Americanism. America is not so weak that she 
has need of pseudo-patriots who sound long-winding blasts for 
national loyalty in order to drown out the noise of their own 
nisdeeds. 


The New York League has done a great public service in 


spreading its evidence on the boards. \Women everywhere will 
be the wiser for reading that evidence. It will further fortify 
not to be im 


posed on, by publicity, parties or people as they go about their 
x Be 


them in their determination not to be deceived, 


own business of concern in the public welfare. 


The Mask of Patriotism 
HE New York League of Women Voters has done a real 
T public service in plucking off the mask of sham patriotism 
under which the opponents of the women’s eight-hour law and 
other humanitarian bills had disguised themselves, and forcing 
themselves in their own 


the sinister interests involved to show 


sordid ugliness. 
It is possible that the so-called ‘“ League for Americanism ” 
did a real public service, too, without intending to, when it 


impudently put on that particular mask to fight the women’s 


welfare measures. It has opened the eyes of a great many 


women to a trick which is old but still dangerous. Long ago it 


was said that “ patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 


Scoundrelly selfish interests, when hard pressed, try to wrap 
themselves in the Star-Spangled Banner. 

Any manufacturers who disapprove of eight-hour laws or any 
insurance company that objects to state health insurance has a 
perfect right to fight such bills; but they should not wrap them- 
seelves in a mantle of sanctity and pretend that they object 
because they are extra pure and fervent patriots, when the plain 
fact is that they object because it will hurt their pockets. 

Women need to understand these little dodges; they are very 
common. Often before, as the Boston Globe truly says, “ Gen- 
tlemen with axes to grind have wrapped themselves in the Amer- 
ican flag and attempted to identify reaction with patriotism. The 
new feature in the situation is the women, who think that politics 


ought to be an honest game.” A. S. B. 
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Your Foot is a 


Three-Legged 
Stool 


Your weight rests on three 
points of support, the heel, the 
ball of the big toe, and of the 
small toe. The weight of the 
body, falling on the arch of the 
foot, is distributed over -these 
three points: If your posture is 
correct, the weight is evenly dis- 
tributed. Standing is easy, 
walking is comfortable. 
Cantilever Shoes are conducive 
to correct posture. The low 
broad heel, slightly higher on 
the inside than on the outside. 
keeps the toes in their natural 
straight-ahead position. 





With the foot in this position, the arch of the foot is not 
strained by abnormal balance. Cantilever Shoes strengthen the 
arch by allowing the muscles to exercise. The flexible shank of 
the shoe is drawn up when the laces are tied and the bones of 
the arch are supported in their proper position. But the 
muscles are given free play. They grow stronger, the more you 
walk. 

All these unusual advantages are embodied in shoes that are 
good-looking. 

If you have been having foot-troubles, come in and let one of 
our experts fit you to a pair of Cantilever Shoes. They will be 
an agreeable change from ordinary footwear. 

Made by “ Edwin C. Burt,” in widths from AAAAA to E. 


You wil! be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. i 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 
Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 




















“J. C.”” Ribbons make interesting and expressive 
embellishments for every manner of wear. 
Here Sylvia Breamer, noted screen beauty, wears a 
beautiful gown conception enhanced in distinction 
and individuality by the sash of “‘J.C.’” GROS GRAIN 
DEMOCRACY RIBBON. 
“J.C.” Ribbons are original in color and design. 
There’s one for every necd—buy them by name. 
SATIN DE LUXE VIOLET TROUSSEAU 
SANKANAC LADY FAIR DEMOCRACY 
(Registered trade mark names) 
JOHNSON, COWDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
“America’s Best Ribbons ” 
New York 


10 East 30th Street 
Send 10 cents for Ribbonology—shows how to make useful ribbon noveltics 











First Regional Meeting 
(Continued from page 1066) 
serve as the leader in the program of regional meetings. Mrs. 
F. Louis Slade, of New York city, is the director of that second 
region which includes besides New York state, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. 

The regional meeting will take place on the morning of the vth 
from 10 to 12:30 at the Hotel McAipin. At one o'clock in ihe 
same hotel a complimentary luncheon will be served to which 
the presidents of all states in the region and their regularly elected 
officers are invited, as well as al! the Assembly District Leaders 
of New York state and city, and borough officers of New York 
city. If all accept it will make an attendance of about two hun 


dred persons. 


One number on the program sure to be popular is the Question 
Box. Question Boxes are usually popular; but this one will be 
unusually popular, because so many questions are asked about 


the League of Women Voters, so many rumors have been 
afloat, and so many misrepresentations are traveling about 
Everybody is invited to write out and send in any and all que 
tions which may have been asked or which represent criticisnis 
or misunderstandings. These will be classified into groups a1 
answered by the officers of the League of Women Voters. 

“ You may bring any of your problems to the Conference, as 
will be a free discussion,” says the invitation. The luncheon ai 
conference will be strictly confined to officials. 

It is expected that this meeting will be of special interest in 
defining the issues which the League wants covered by planks in 
the political party platforms. 


Can a Legislature Call Itself ? 
AST week the Woman Citizen presented a brief review « 
¥ the suffrage situation as created by the possible attacks upo 

the validity of the Federal Amendment after ratification. 

It may, however, become necessary for suffragists to appeal t 
the technicality of the law in their own behalf. We are con 
fidently expecting Delaware to ratify the amendment. It is well 
nigh unbelievable that it should hesitate, yet it has hesitated. The 
anti-suffrage Governors of Vermont and Connecticut, the onl) 
remaining northern states which have not ratified, declare that 
they will not call special sessions. 

The Legislatures are ready to ratify. The State Republica: 
Committee in Vermont and the State Republican Convention in 
Connecticut have requested their respective Governors to call a 
special session. The reply is “I won't.” 

It is curious in this land, which talks much of democracy and 
majorities, how often the stand of a single man can block the 
progress of the world. Is this final and unchangeable? 

When the need exists and a governor stubbornly and unreason 
ably refuses to call a special session, the Legislature can with- 
out doubt call itself. Otherwise a mock is made of democracy, 
and autocracy, not unrelated to the recent brand known as 
Prussian, is set up and maintained under the protection of the 
Constitution. 

The Legislature of Texas called itself, under “ implied 
powers ” in 1918, to take action when Governor Ferguson vetoed 
the appropriation for the State University. The Governor later 
called it himself at the same time and place, so although the 
Legislature met and incidentally impeached the Governor, no 
legal test was made of the Legislature’s right to call itself. 

The Legislature of Virginia last summer called itself, but that 
state’s Constitution is phrased more liberally than most. Whether 
any Legislature has called itself and its right to do so has been 
tested in the Courts is at present under investigation. 
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However, a very distinguished lawyer gives us the confidential 
opinion that “a strong argument could be made in support of 
Mrs the legality of a self-called Legislature.” ] OW Ly CC. WECAT 


There is far less doubt of the legality of such a step than of 








-ond 
ia, the probable unwillingness of legislators to incur the disfavor 
of the governor and his factional following. 9 ff ie z jor Women 

gth The possibility of this lead has been well known to us for some 

he months, but since a Court decision would probably be demanded 
hich to prove its constitutionality, we have taken the stand that it 
cted must not be applied except as a last resort. 7s 
as is ioe Gives that 
ork Dash, Style and 


* What Do You Make of This? icasillal 





a - was an interesting development on March 23. at Y outhfulness 
f the hearings before the House Agriculture Committee on 
[ the Anderson Bill to regulate the Meat Packing industry. Mr. 
en L. D. H. Weld, head of the Commercial Research Department of 
Swiit & Company, was on the stand, when Ben Marsh of the 
Farmers’ National Council brought in a copy of some mimeo At i 
‘ graphed material recently released by the Department of Justice Best Shops. Look 
nis . . “ a dh : : . ie for thts Label 
= for use in farm magazines and papers on the question of the 
H. C. L. campaign of that department. 
a Ir. Marsh: Do you know whether the packers are preparing 7 
| this material for the Department of Justice? ; ————— 
Ir. Weld: I know we are cooperating with the Department ; (Fowle iia 
in of Justice on their campaign. . / Y Ooi 
in \fter some discussion relating to the laws of supply and : — - vi - Sa 
demand Mr. Weld stated: ‘“ If a demand were created for the é I M O E % H Y F, C R O W L EK Y 
cheaper cuts, the price of the cheaper cuts would be raised, but Makers Inc, 
it would bring down the price of the higher cuts.” NEW YORK 
Cong. Haugen, Chairman of the Committee: To what extent -_ ; 7 
have you cooperated with the Department of Justice? How de ARAN RI ID OILERS GGG LILLE DOESN ALTE ETA 


01 vou cooperate? 3 2 
Mr. Weld: By getting people to demand cheaper cuts. At § The W ardrobe Shop, Inc. 3 








t ‘ 
i . 5s 
present the cheaper cuts have to be sold at a cheaper price to 3 Has Created 33 

n Whe Te ” r 7 7 = 22 
ot make them move. 33 The Business Woman’s Dress of 1920 = 
, . - . . ° $> $s 
" Cong. Haugen: And the Department of Justice is trying to 2 Se % 
t a ms ~ 4 ~ ~ s 
I make it move? 24 < ti 8 
) 7 ; ; 4 -F r 
- Mr. Weld: It is always sold right along. % ‘A % 
° . ° . ° P $2 . >. 

Miss Jessie R. Haver, Legislative Representative of the | % (if $$ 

i) National Consumers’ League: Then this campaign to get the ; Combining 3 
in) consumers to buy the cheaper cuts on the theory that it will bring | & 33 
a down the cost of living will really result in increased prices? 3 Raaaae Bie 3 

, ee e s ° 22 om 4 cs $9 | 

Mr. Weld: If it is successful, it will. $8 2 

id * Pane jae ° —— e as oasis a a ee 2 ; $3 | 

| Congressman Voigt of Wis. : If this campaign is effective, it 3 Good Mateciale 3 | 

ie will not help the man who is already buying the cheap cuts? It 2 & | 
will increase prices to him? 3 


Quickly Adjusted Collars 


. Mr. Weld: There will be no benefit to the poor. 


iiiilicmee! fae Dn 
AANA OOOOH 


IIIS SII 
tf 
wv 


( ong. \ oigt: Chis campaign will raise the price of the cheaper and 
cuts of meat? 


Mr. Weld: It will raise the price, yes. Washable Sleeves 





(The Woman Citizen recently lent space to the official appeal to house- 
eepers to observe the “ save on meat” schedule by calling for the cheaper 
cuts. But who wants to save on meat at the expense of the poor?) 
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See Page 1086 et seq. for First Lesson in the 





Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course. 
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(h) What officials can be nominated in a 


N this third day of April, 1920, the women 
of the United States are hearing and 
seeing on every hand the evidence of interest 
in the primaries. People are talking about the 


subject. The newspapers dwell on it. Hereto- 
fore a woman could take but a detached inter- 
est in the primaries. They had to do with poli- 
Whatever they were, they were men’s not 
“They are something about voting,” 
They sounded as if prob- 


something else, but 


tics. 
women’s. 
as one woman put it. 
ably they came before 
women generally could not vote and the ques- 
tion only mildly beguiled them. 


But April, 1920, finds all that 
Women can vote. If the primaries have to do 
with voting, they are our primaries—yours and 
What is more, in many states they are 
It is to them that we shall be 


changed. 


mine. 
full upon us. 
indebted for our first chance to exercise any of 
our voting prerogatives. Even in those states 
that hold 


women’s first approach to the polls, as in all 


later primaries they will still be 


states they precede elections. In this lesson we 
shall try to get together definitive and statistical 
material that will answer a good many questions 
about primaries and prompt a good many more. 
The lessons part is going to be elementary in 
form. It is going to tell the politically educated 
suffragist a great deal that she already knows. 
But they are not meant for the politically edu- 


cated woman. They are meant for her next- 


‘ 


door neighbor who has “always believed in suf- 
frage but never been active,” or the woman 
across the street who “ has always been an anti 
but intends to use her vote now that she has it.” 

Each lesson will be followed by an amplifica- 
tion of its subject, taken from the program of 
lectures delivered before the School for Political 
Education, conducted under Mrs. Catt’s immedi- 
ate direction in Chicago. Quite frequently it 
will be necessary to carry a subject through sev- 
eral lessons in order to cover it comprehensively. 
This first lesson, for instance, on the primaries 
must break over to the next issue. 

In presenting this course we want to stress 
anew our intention to meet with it the case of 
the woman in the kitchen, at the tea party, in 
the shop or the office or the factory, who from 
now until election will find herself day by day 
and week by week confronting some practical 
question with regard to the vote that she is to 
We don’t want to talk the 
Not to 


cast next autumn. 
theory of government with her at all. 
begin with. We don’t want to talk the ideals of 
government with her. Not to begin with. We 


want to jump into the heart of the practical sit- 


The Primaries—Yours and Mine 


uation with her. This is a course of action. It 
doesn’t matter about the theory for the moment. 
The primary poll is where most of us stand to- 
day in the practice of government, or where we 
will stand next August or next September. 
Some of us will vote in a general election be- 
That will be in the 
states where the spring primaries came before 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment was ratified 
subse- 


fore we vote in a primary. 


and where provision will have been 
quently made to take care of the women of the 
state at the polls in the autumn. 

We want, therefore, to begin exactly where we 
find ourselves today in the midst of all this talk, 
and all these newspaper headlines about the 
preferential primaries that are being held here 
and the direct primaries that are to be held 
there, and we don’t want to stop until we know 
all about.primaries, and what lies beyond the 
primaries. 

As soon as we get the course going well we 
shall run a question box at the end of each les- 
son. If you are plagued by other questions than 
those whose answers you find in the weekly in- 
stallments of the course, send them in. We 
will try to find your answer. If you discover 
errors, generalizations that you find are too 
sweeping to fit your state, call our attention to 
them, so that we may get the record accurate. 
It is going to be a very difficult matter to na- 
tionalize the course, so that it will afford a base 
broad enough to be applicable to each state. 
State laws vary; party custom and usage vary 
in different states. We shall do the best we can 
by way of general summary, and we shall leave 
it to you to. find out your own state’s law or 


usage in the given instance. 


Lesson I 


Wuat Is A PRIMARY? 


Can you answer without reading further? Do 
you know: 

(a) What a primary is for? 

(b) Do you know how it is conducted and 
who pays for it? 

(c) Do you know who can take part-in it? 

(d) Do you know where it is held? 

(e) Do you know whether your state holds 
primaries? 

(f) Do you know how many states have pri- 
mary laws? 

(g) Do you know what distinction, if any, is 
to be made between the official primary, the di- 
rect primary and the presidential preference pri- 


mary? 


direct primary? 
(i) Is a primary of much importance? 
(j) What is a party convention for? 
(k) Do you know how long we have liad 


primaries? 


~w 


(1) Do you know why we came to have the 1 
ANSWERS 

(a) The primary is a party election. It is a 
nominating process. At a primary you chov se 
the candidates that you want your party to put 
up at the polls when the contest between parties 
comes later on. They are your party’s nomine: s, 

You may also choose the delegates to your 
party’s nominating conventions at a primary. 

There are three kinds of primaries: The ci- 
rect, or official, the unofficial, and the presiden- 


tial preference primary. 


(b) The primary is controlled by the state 
It is pa 


those states that have primary laws. 
for by the state and conducted under the state 
It is held at a stated time before the 
At it the rar 


direction. 
election of candidates for office. 
and file of the party membership nominate tl! 
You vote, I vote, everybox 


votes, everybody that is who has qualified. S« 


party candidates. 


next paragraph for qualification. 

(c) Only those voters can take part in a part 
primary who “enrolled” with that party on th 
registration days of the preceding year; unless, 
as in the case of women voters, the state ha 
legalize thei 
The 


voter who has been enfranchised by the Federal 


made some special ruling to 


participation in the primaries. woma! 
Suffrage Amendment is not at the moment con 


cerned with registration. The explanation of 
that will come in the lesson on elections. That 
is over and done until next autumn. Th 
woman who was not enfranchised last autumr 
could not have registered or enrolled, and mus 
look to her state to take such steps as may b 
necessary to insure to her the right to vote it 
the primaries. In the next lesson we will sum 
marize what the different states have done and 
are doing along this line. 

(d) The primaries are held all over the state, 
in the town, in the country, in the city, as a 
regular election is held. 

(e) See the lists printed in these columns 


which give each state’s status on the direct 
primary and the presidential preference primary 
law as accurately as we can at the moment give 
it. If your state is not correctly listed and you 
know it, advise us, giving as full data as you 
can. Direct primaries are held in many states 
that do not have the presidential preference pri- 


mary law. 
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(f) Twenty states in all have the presidential 
preference primary, 29 states have direct pri- 
maries, according to our lists which we re- 
peat, are Subject to correction. 

All states except New Mexico have some form 
of direct primary law, though in some cases the 
law is very The following 29 
states have a mandatory (or compulsory) di- 
rect primary law, in the majority of cases ap- 
plying to all candidates, state and national: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 


rudimentary. 


Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
yania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

(g) The official primary is one held under the 
state law as distinguished from one which is 
held m 

The latter are 
but official so far as the party 
They are the occasion for elect- 


rely under party auspices. 


“ 


unofficial” so far as the state 
is concerned, 
is concerned. 
ing delegates to nominating conventions. In 


more than half the states delegates to the na- 


Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 


746 Madison Avenue New York City 


Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 























SUMMER Professional 
Training. Costume De- 
sims Landscape Ar- 
chitecture; Interior 

Decoration, Poster Advertising, Siactatton. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. 
Susan F. Bissell, Secy., 2239 Bway., New York 


Circulars 











'M. Blanche Townsend 


Voice Expression Acting 


Platform Reading Public Speaking 


Studio: 13 Gramercy Park, New York 














CULTURED ENGLISH DICTION | 
SPEAKING — VOICE TRAINING 
Elimination of foreign accents and provincialisms 


MARGUERITE ROBERTSON 
33 W. 81st St., New York City 








By appointment enly 


Telephone Schuyler 6327 








ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


A standard woman's college for the education 
of the individual. Degrees of B. A., B. S., 
B. 8S. in Secretarial Work, Home Economics, 
and Social Service Work. A five-year course 
leading to B. A. with diploma in Music. 

Member of North Central Association and of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 

WM. A. MADDOX, Ph. D., President 

Box 44 Roe kford, Illinois 








tional party conventions may be chosen in this 
way. 

The direct primary is the term used to desig- 
nate any primary in which candidates for state 
or for national offices or for nominating con- 
ventions are nominated directly by the voters, 
and not by a party convention or by a body of 
delegates. 

The presidential preference primary is one 
held for the purpose of allowing the voters of a 
state to show which candidate for president they 
want their state delegates to vote for at their 
party’s 

This preference is not, 
the delegates to the national convention. 


national convention. 

however, binding on 
About 
half the states have this form of primary. 

Please stop here long enough to take notice 
that you will be led forward from the party’s 
presidential primary to the party’s national con- 
vention. So far as this course is concerned 
you do not yet know what a party convention is. 

(h) Party candidates for state and national 
offices and delegates to party conventions. 

(i) A primary is of just this importance: It 
determines the kind of man your party is going 
to put up. Of course, if you don’t care any- 
thing about the kind of man who is chosen tc 


These States Have 

ence Primary 

This list is unoffictal. We are checking up 

state by state and will carry this table with cor- 

rections and additions from week to week until 
“primary season” ts over. 





Preferential Prefer- 
Laws 


Date When Primary 





State. Election is Held. 
Alabama ........ None. 
BEIMBORE occ vscsve 
pS Pee 
California ....... CR. siksd nes ehenenink ads May 4 
Colorado ........ None 
Connecticut ..... None 
Delaware ....<. None 
WIESE, -2.010:00 00:0 None. 
Georgia ..<0++c0e MORE. 
 Yoic's ci ostisow eae 
REIMO oscwecene ORL ETE eT Cr April 6 
ROGIAMR ..0.0+503 LAW fay 
Iowa ‘ ¢ 
Kansas ........+ None. 
mentacky ...cce-s None, 
Louisiana . 
PERIMO 200 ce ... None 
Maryland .......Law.1st Monday in May (May 3) 
Massachusetts RS eee ee birt oc 
Michigan ... .. Law rer os 
Minnesota .......None.* 
Mississippi .... None 
Missouri ...%. .. None 
Montata 20 dcre ES ee re April 23 
ee a errr ree eee re May 20 
i” ae v 
Oe ee eee March 9 
ST CE ccc ce cE atwevocsdwonees cued April 27 
New Mexico...... None 
New York ....... None. 
N. Carolina mr, 
RO a eee eee March 16 
COP cot ipeu sinew DS cb esccew sere t seal April 27 
Ok]: ihoma ae ee None 
ae Be ere rae ne May 21 
Pennayivanta oc e Le Teer ee eer. |e 
Rhode Island... None 
S. Carolina ...6...> 
S. Dakota .. TTT EOE TET CTT March 16 
Tennessee ....... None. 
ee 
PME | isk rin 07% Law. 
VOTMIORE 2 cevsess DE denend veneer dws anes May 18 
WE. “a bece2as None. 
Washington ..... 
Lo a ee ee ee eee May 25 
Wiscomgin .....5. MF Seca swiweseews ened April 26 
W3 | ae 


~ * Republic an State Committee called preference 


primary for March 15. 








MISS DUGANE’S SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


For the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Persons growing deaf taught to understand conversation by watching the face of the speaker. Lip- 
reading should be studied by every person whose hearing is below normal. 
Private Lessons—Class Lessons—Practice Classes—Lecture Courses. 
Lessons and Interviews by appointment. 
MISS MARY DUGANE, Principal 
TWELFTH NIGHT CLUB, 47 West 44th Street, New York City 





School Hours 9 to 1 daily. 





represent you in office you will stay away from 
the primary; and, of course, if you do care, you 
will go to the primary. 

In the direct primary any voter is privileged 
to write in the name of any person he, or she, 
The theory 


In practice party bosses make their 


may wish to put up as a candidate. 
is all right. 
selections and then try to iron them into the 
acceptance of party members. As in the case of 
Senator Wadsworth in New York state. 

(j) Instead of 


party may hold a convention to serve as the 


having a direct primary, a 


place and the means of selecting party candi- 
dates. If the state statute says that these nom- 
inations must be made by direct primary, a direct 
primary it is. But if there is no state law, the 
candidates may be chosen by a convention of 
delegates. 

(k and 1) See the quotation from Professor 


Merriam’s Chicago lecture which follows. 


NEW YORH COLLEGE 





‘|, OF MUSIC ¥, 
MF 128-130 East 58th Street i 
4 


A High School of Music for earnest stu- 

i! dents; all branches taught by eminent in- i 
“ij structors from beginning to highest perfec- 
( tion. Instruction individual All class in- 4 
4 struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance . 
(, on Lectures and Concerts free to students. i 
4 Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal “j 
\, Dept, Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; \ 


“\) Public School Music accepted by Board of “4 
\, Education. \, 
i! Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. i! 





Cc Al M P < Vv E G A 
‘A Paradise of Waters” 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada 
AN ISLAND FOR BOYS, § to 15 years, 


in the St. Lawrence region. A large private 
camp, equipped for the fullest enjoyment of 
this wonderful country has been made avail- 
able for the use of boys. 

Its seclusion makes the fishing and hiking 
ideal. Swimming, tennis, hunting, field 
sports, carpentry. Four motor boats. | 
Tutoring if desired. Camp physician. 
T’'welve hours from New York City. | 

MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER | 
Suite C, 121 E. 57th St. New York City | 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Affiliated with New York University. 

Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Residence. 

Mid-year class enters Feb. 2nd. 

Address, Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, 
Principal, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. | 
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THE CONVENTION AND THE PRIMARY: THEIR STRENGTH 


AND WEAKNESS. 


HE original system of nominations for of- 

fice was neither what we call the primary 
To ap- 
preciate what that system was, it is necessary 
to consider the conditions that then prevailed. 
In the days of the fathers the electorate itself 
Women, it goes without 


nor yet was it the convention system. 


was strictly limited. 
saying, could not vote, except in the state of 
New Jersey, where, as you know, by a clerical 
error the word “male” was omitted from the 
New Jersey constitution, and as a consequence 
women were allowed to vote for some time. 

But not only were women not allowed to vote, 
but the majority of adult male white citizens 
were not allowed to vote. The property and tax 
qualifications were so high that a majority of 
the adult male white citizens did not have the 
ballot in the days of the fathers. The govern- 
ment of the country then was in the hands of a 
relatively small group of men. They were con- 
trolled in the main by the larger land owners 
in the south and by the wealthy merchants in 
New England or in New York and the large 
landowners there. It was essentially a govern- 
ment, as John Adams said, of the wealthy and 
the well born. 

Now, the wealthy and the well born in that 
limited electorate governed things among them- 
selves in a sort of friendly fashion. 
very few elective offices. In the days when the 
party started there were scarcely any officers to 
elect, except members of the state Legislature, the 


There were 


upper and lower houses, but in three states there 
was only one house, and they elected also the 
member of the house of representatives in con- 


gress. But the governors were not elected in 


Of the University of Chicago 

Lecture delivered before the School of Polit- 
ical Education conducted by Mrs: Catt in Chi- 
cago during week of February 18-24, 1920. 
most cases, and the local city officers of course 
were not elected, except in a few cities where 
And the 
county officers were very frequently not elected 


they were large enough to have wards. 


but were appointed by the governor or by the 
Legislature. 

In short, the problem of nomination in the 
fathers limited one. 


days of the was a 


There was hardly any one to nominate. 


very 
Per- 
haps a member of the Legislature, perhaps a 
member of congress, or in some cases, the gov- 
ernor or some of the state officers. So in local 


affairs this is what happened: the men who 
managed affairs, the men of intelligence and 
substance, got together informally and put cer 
forward as candidates, or a man 


there might be a 


tain people 
might announce himself, or 
held at 


able so-and-so was presented as a candidate for 


ratification meeting which the honor- 


the Legislature. In other words, in local affairs 
there was no regular nominating method. It 
was then much as it is now in the European 
countries, in France or Italy or England, where 
the formal process that we have is entirely un- 
known. 


When We Nominated by Caucus 
| apd in state affairs there sprang up what 
was called the legislative caucus, and 


there was also later on in the national govern- 
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IS THERE ANYTHING BETTER? 
By Professor Charles E. Merriam 


ment the congressional caucus. A _ legislative 
caucus was a conference or caucus of the mem- 
bers of a particular party, the Federal party 
or of the Democratic-Republican-J effe sonian 
party. And if they were nominating a goy. 
ernor, for instance, which they later began t 
do, all of the Federalist members of the Legis. 


lature would meet together and would selec 
the Federalist candidate for governor, and al] 
of the Jeffersonian members of the Legisla. 





ture would get together and would nominate 


the Jeffersonian candidate for governor. 


And in the same way nominations for presi- 
dent of the United States were made. The 
Federalist members of congress came tovether 


and named a Federalist candidate for presi- 
dent, and the anti-Federalist or Jeffers nian- 
Democratic-Republican party member: 

congress met together and named their candi- 
date for president. That was partly a matter 
of mechanical convenience, partly a matter of 
transportation. It was convenient for the 


Federalists to assemble at the state cay 





those days of slow transportation. Ali the 
prominent men of the party were there hey 
named their candidate (And so, too, in ish- 
ington, the national capital—or in Ph | 
phia when it was the capital,—they car to- 
gether from all parts of the country, at a very 
slow rate, transportation very poor, and when 
the leading men of the party had come tog: ther, 


what more natural than that those leading met 


conferring among themselves, should me 
their party leader { their next battle 

The caucus method, that is, the legislative 
caucus in the state and the congressional cau- 


cus in the nation, lasted through, roughly, the 
Ameri 


first generation of ‘an party histor 


HE caucus method was supplanted in the 


second place by the convention meiliod. 
The convention method in its origin was demo- 
cratic. The convention method when it was 
started was a protest against what the aiclvo- 
cates of the convention system called the aris- 


tocratic system of nomination. The great advo- 


system in the nation was 
Andrew Jackson opposed 


nominee of the 


cate of the caucus 

Jackson. 
The last 

Crawford, 


Andrew 
Crawford. congres- 
who after many 


received the 


sional caucus was 


years of maneuvering finally 


nomination, but Jackson made the caucus nom- 
ination an issue, and denounced what he called 
and what his called “King Caucus.” 
They objected to it in the national government 
that the 


of the fathers of the Republic was that con- 


friends 


because they said correctly purpose 
gress should not name the president, they had 
considered that proposal and they had decided 
not to adopt it, but here were these members 
of the party meeting, congressmen of two par- 
ties, and practically naming the president. 
Furthermore, there was underneath the oppo- 
sition to the caucus plan something deeper than 
that. What overthrew the 
not merely an objection to a mechanical con- 
trivance of That very rarely 
overthrows any government. What overthrew 
the caucus system finally was that the opposi- 
tion to it was connected with the great social 


caucus system was 


government. 


democratic movement. The uprising of the 
masses under Jackson against the small 
group of men who up to that time had 


controlled the affairs of sthe nation, the Vir- 
ginia dynasty, they were called—Virginia itself 
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Lislatiye yiew of their opponénts, while Jackson repre- ~— 
he mem- sented the on-coming southern and western rl = 
— democracy. Jackson stood for universal suf- 2) *~""fiving Room 
— frage as against the limited type of suffrage. ~ \ ; 
80y- Jackson stood for convention nomination as 
ean to against caucus nomination. And Jackson stood, all 
e Legis. as he said, for the plain people, as over against 
d select the United States bank and its political con- ; 
nd all nections. Those were the broad lines upon F 
Legisl- F which the battle was fought in that day. 
ominate And so the caucus system went down before reg AN 
Jackson, and beginning in the early ‘twenties b —— mit 
: pi and up to 1840 there was established all over } “ty j ; 
The this country in both parties the national conven- : 
oether tion system. And in the states, just a little . : 
— earlier, there was established a state delegate Mei, ees 
lian- convention system. We can put the date, per- . A Ra ~. 
rs of haps, in the ‘twenties in the states. 
indi- Now, there were transitions; there were what 
iter were called hybrid caucuses, or mongrel cau- ye 
T Ol cuses. They broke through by having legis- 
the lative caucuses, in which other people were 
in called in. That is, the Federalist members at 
li the Albany might call in some persons who were 
Chey not in the Legislature and have a sort of mixed ~~ 
ash- caucus, a mongrel caucus, or a hybrid caucus. 
del- That was the transition stage. 
to- ‘ 
cy | The Delegate Convention Method ick 
hes ee the delegate convention system itself ce Ud ‘fF 
rc ther, as it was first worked out was rather A. all 


» men, crudely organized. That is, it was not just ALL YEAR. "ROUND ag! 


:me clear who could be delegates or how many 
delegates there were per county or per town. 
They came together more like a foreign mis- 


fit 
ml ype 





slative 
| cau sionary convention used to come together in 
vy. the years gone by; anybody who paid his expenses 
there was welcome. In the early days in the 
national nominating convention you would find A S Ss R U G S 
the perhaps 100, 200 or 300 delegates from a given CG R A 
ethod, state. Anybody came in. In one of the early MADE IN AMERICA 
lemo- conventions a man occupied a_considerabl 


ris- Ruber, from Denver; he was not a delegat« 


was amount of time speaking from the floor of the 7 , - 
lvo- house. They discovered he was a man named ( The ¢ Ideal (Floor Covering— 
/ y/ 






































at all; he just happened in, he said, and wanted ve Q wine ' 
to take a part in the proceedings. Well, you HEN buying a piano a woman asks for a certain kind of a piano. She k 
is imamine the fate of = man in Giese ye before she buys it just what kind of a piano she wants and why. 
. . : ab It is just as important in buying grass rugs to insist on getting the genuine CREN 
who tries to happen into a Democratic con- - There is the same relative difference in tone and quality. 
vention. He will happen out into the street. CREX rugs are sanitary and made to withstand ordi I 1g I I fl 
In ict, he is lucky if he gets within a block a jog se Bago a a oe 5 = 
of the door. Solid and beautifully blended colors in a wide range of patte hari rool 
Now, these convention systems operated for decorations. 
abou one generation, until the close of the om ia ee dae ris bet alg aha bo oe en ee 
Civil War, without much protest or objection. CREX is easily said and easily read. The name woven in the side binding provides 
‘pose They worked under relatively simple condi- ineffaceable identification mark 
con- tions. This was then a farming country, there Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual colors and sizes of the three CREX 
1 " ae E a weaves—DE LUXE, HERRINGBONE and REGULAR—mailed free on request. 
vad were very few cities, and there were relatively S ay here “~— , 
‘ided few offices. The amounts of franchises and the CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 Vitth Avenue, New York 
bers amounts of spoils, as we call it, of public office 
par- were not very large, and the system went on 
peaceably and well until after the war. 
ppo- After the war different things began to 
than happen. One was the growth of the cities. 
was Another was the influx of immigration, An- 
-on- other was the rise of the great corpo- 
rely ration. Another was the combination of the 
rew great corporation and the political boss. An- 
osi- other was the universal adoption of the spoils 
cial system. Another was the vast increase in the 
the number of appointive offices. Another was an ea = ‘Ay = 
nall enormous increase in the number of elective a ee : , : 
had offices. What you had after the war, then, was (It's your protection and our guarantee 
Jir- altogether a different situation from that which 
self appeared in the early days or even in the second 


generation of our national history. 
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Now, under these circumstances criticism 
began to appear regarding the convention plan, 
and as early as 1866 the struggle opened for 
the regulation of the party-nominating process, 
First, a law was passed by the state of Calj. 
fornia in 1866, and within a month after that 
the state of New York passed a law regulating 
the party-nominating process. From that on 
to the present day, for fifty years, there has 
continued an incessant struggle, both through 
the law and outside of the law, to regulate, to 
constitutionalize, to legalize, to democratize 
the nominating processes of the political 
parties. 

The first efforts to regulate the parties were 
very timid, and their laws were very incom- 
plete. The poll laws were made optional in a 
good many cases. That is, if a party in a 
city wanted to adopt this law, they could come 
under the protection of it, or if the county 
wanted to adopt a given law they could do so; 
and where there were mandatory laws, they, 
too, were very simple. They forbade bribery 
in elections, they forbade intimidation in clec- 
tions, they forbade double voting in elections; 
for it must be remembered that all during this 
period it was no crime to corrupt an individual 
in a party election—these were not regular 
elections—and in the early days if you were 
electing delegates you might walk up to a man 
and give him five dollars or ten dollars in full 
view of everybody. It was no crime. Cr a 
man might vote twice if he could get away 
with it. It was no crime. The only penalties 
were party penalties. 

Now, you may say at this point, “Why didn't 
the parties clean house for themselves? Why 
did they go to the state or go to the law and 
say: ‘Mr. Statesman’ or ‘Mr. Lawmaker, im- 
pose regulations upon us from without’? Why 
did they not do their own work from within?” 
Well, they might have done that, that would 
have been a possibility. The Union League 
Club of Philadelphia late in the sixties offered 
a prize for the best method of making party 
nominations. Many efforts were made in New 
York and Philadelphia to regulate by voluntary 
act the party elections and to secure fairness 
and reasonableness in their conduct. These 
were not effective for some reason or other, 
and into that we need not go here. 

The ordinary method would be this: If I am 
a member of the Republican party, and a nomi- 
nation is made by fraud or corruption, which is 
commonly acknowledged or believed, what 
remedy do I have? Why, I may vote for the 
other party, or I may not vote at all. Very 
well, but what if the other party has done the 
same thing? What if fraud and corruption 
have controlled the Democratic nomination, 
then what remedy do I have? Well, then I 
have none except the nomination of an inde- 
pendent candidate, and that is a very difficult 
task. In national affairs, practically impossible. 
In state affairs, extremely difficult, and even in 
local attended with a good many handicaps. 


Trying to Legalize the Delegate 


Convention 

_—. the causes may be, whateve 

the causes were, the country turne: 
through its various state Legislatures, toward 
this long process of legal regulation of party 
nominations. Now, this movement, followin: 
the convention system, was what is called the 
period of the legalized delegate convention plan 
For many years the process made very littl 
progress, but in the late eighties, in ’89 and 
00, came the Australian ballot movement. The 
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icism Australian ballot movement spread like wild- to. Finally the conclusion was reached to have 
plan, fire over the United States, and within a few all the ballots for these party nominations 
| fer years practically every state had adopted it. printed by the government with the names of 
aa In other words, here was a formula, a all candidates on, just as in the Australian bal- 
Cali- scheme, a method of protecting the purity of _ lot law. Then there could be secrecy in regard 
that elections, and after the Australian ballot system _ to the actual voting. oe 
ating was adopted for regular elections, then it came An amusing thing happened in Illinois here 
: to be the tendency to adopt the same system for at one time in one of the hotly contested elec- 
has party elections, and what happened toward the tions, where the candidates went around in a 
ough end of the century was, as in the case of the Cloud of gold dust. When they were pulling 
e, to Illinois law of 98 and the New York and out the ballots from one of the boxes they 
atize Boston laws of about the same time, that they found a ballot with a five dollar bill wrapped 
tical clamped down upon the party convention prac- up inside of it. The man got five dollars for 
tically all the rules of the Australian ballot sys- | voting but he had forgotten to take out the 
were tem. In other words, they made the legal safe- five dollars. But that is no crime under the 
om- guards of the primary and regular election the laws of this state yet, as far as that is con- 
ina same to all intents and purposes. Those legal cerned, The crime under our law is to receive 
na safeguards are that there shall be publicity in 2 bribe, not to give one, though in general the 
ome regard to the time and place and purpose of law applies to both. 
anty the election, that there shall be regular polling ISS FURMAN, in charge of 
$0; places engaged by the state, that there shall be The Movement Toward the our Women’s Department, 
hey, sworn judges and clerks appointed by the gov- Di Pri ll h b 
ery ernment, that there shall be printed ballots fur- irect rimary can tell women who may be away 
lec- nished by the government, that there shall be OW came the next movement, the period from home how we can take care | 
ms; lawful provisions for the counting and the revi- of direct primaries, overlapping the of securities, collect income from 
this sion of the count, and that there shall be penal- movement to regulate the delegate-convention whatever source and credit it to | 
ual ties provided and prosecuting machinery pro- by law. The direct primary worked on the your checking account. 
ilar vided for violation of these laws. Those were principle of having the individual party voter 
ere all applied or began to be applied to the conduct cast his ballot for the candidate rather than 
1an of the party or primary election. for the delegate. In the early days, even the 
ull There were many interesting stages in the delegate process was very complex. Thus, we COLUMBIA | 
a struggle to keep away from them. For exam- will say the voters of a certain township in TRUST 
vay ple, in many of the states, at first they merely the county met and held a caucus; they chose, 
ies provided that the ballots of all parties should say, three delegates to the county convention; COMPANY 
be of the same size, the ballots of all factions the county convention met, and they chose, say, 
n't should be the same size in a party. In the three delegates to the state convention. Then 
hy earlier days, you see, they would have one fac- the state convention named the governor, or FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET 
nd tion that would have a large ballot and another they chose delegates to a state convention, and 
m- one would have a small ballot, so that when a then the state convention named the delegates ——— 
hy man voted you could tell just whom he was for president, and then the delegates for presi- 
>” voting for, which faction of the party, the A dent met together and they named the presi- 
ld faction or the B faction. Then they had dif- dent. You see, the president was named by the METROPOLITAN 
ue ferent colors, one might be pink and the other national delegates, who were named by the 
ed green. So these practices were followed up state delegates, who were named by the county DY E W OR 4 S 
ty with the law, which said all ballots should be delegates, who were named by the local town- 
w of the same size and the same color. Even then ship or ward caucuses, and it made a long road. CLEAN ERS 
ry the law could be evaded by getting different I remember in one year in my territory in the 
be shades of white. For instance, one might be a second congressional district, with about 50,000 and DYERS 
se dead white and another more of a cream color; voters, they held a Republican caucus. Well, they First Class Work. Reasonable Prices. 
one might be of very thin paper and another held it in a hall seating perhaps three or four Prompt Delivery. 
might be rather thick, so that when a man voted hundred people, and there were about three or 
= you could tell exactly which faction he belonged four hundred, or, perhaps, five or six hundred ee eee ee Sete ban ornare aeeeny 
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there. The question was the election of_dele- 

‘gates for the national convention. The chair- 
man arose and called the meetifig to order, and 
somebody moved that delegates*be elected and 
instructed for Mr. So-and-so, and somebody 
seconded the motion. A number of voices pro- 
tested. :The ‘chairman put the motion, “Those 
in favor S4y aye, opposed no; it is carried,” 
and that is:the voice we had in the selection of 
the nominee for president. 

Under the unregulated system a good many 
curious things were done.*. Within one block 
of my house I remember a meeting that was 
held before the legalization process began. This 
was a’ caucus of voters*td choose delegates to 
the state convention,—and to the county con- 
vention.-There were cligtble probably five or 
six hundred voters. The caucus was held in 
the basement of a flat building, one of those 
offices placed in the basement, that would ac- 
commodate perhaps twenty or thirty people. 
Well, two or three hundred people came. Then 
who was to control the caucus? It depended 
on who got there first. Many arrived and 
found that the building was filled, though the 
door was not open. People had gone into the 
first flat and gone down into the basement that 
way. Then two. or three hundred stood on 
the outside, and after many menacing words 
between those who were in and those who were 
out, the outs threatened that if they were not 
allowed to vote they would have another caucus 
of their own across the street or somewhere 
near there. For fear of that they were finally 
allowed to vote. But how did they vote? There 
was a window there, and they were allowed 
to go along in a file and put their ballots in 
the window; there was a waste basket there, 
and there was a ballot box so placed that you 
could not see what happened to the ballots, 
but it was generally understood that if you 
voted a certain kind of ballot it went into 
the waste basket, otherwise it went into the 
ballot box. And the count would indicate 
that. 


History of the Direct Primary 
Ses direct primary movement which over- 
lapped the movement for the legalizing 
of the convention really began in the ‘seventies 
in Pennsylvania. Commonly it is said that the 
primary nomination, the direct primary, began 
in Crawford County, from which it was called 
for many years the Crawford County plan, or 
sometimes the Lancaster, Pennsylvania, county 
plan. A similar plan was used in Kansas, or 
in the western states. It was even called the 
Jackson County plan, after the Kansas plan. 
In Illinois we used the system in Ogle County, 
from which it came to be called the Ogle County 
plan. And where I lived in Iowa they used 
the direct primary by voluntary rule for many 
years in the county, just by agreement among 
themselves. So that for twenty-five or thirty 
years, or even longer than that, the direct pri- 
mary was employed in local elections, primarily 
for county purposes, and in a considerable part 


of. the west and central states, a considerable 
number of them. |. P 

In the south also a direct primary was ap- 
plied earlier than the north for another reason: 
in the south they wished to have a white man’s 
primary, and they made the primary the elec- 
tion, but in the primary they put down quali- 
fications that did not apply to the regular elec- 
tion. In the primary nobody could, vote ex- 
cept a white man, and so they held their pri- 
maries in that way, not by law but by volun- 
tary rule of the party. 

The direct primary went on in this desultory 
fashion for a generation. , Beginning about 
1900, the direct primary movement developed 
much more rapidly, for various reasons. This 
was the progressive period. This was a period 
in which there were a series of revelations 
regarding widespread corruption throughout 
the United States. These were the days, or 
a little bit later, of Governor Hughes’s insur- 
ance investigation in New York; the days of 
the Olds inquiry in New York; the days, as 
you get along a little bit further, of the Illinois 
jack-pot revelations; the days of the Southern 
Pacific and California exposures; the days of 
Burns and his dictagraph in the Ohio Legis- 
lature. And there came a ground-swell of 
opinion demanding the substitution of the direct 
method for the delegate method. 

Now, there were many arguments against the 
convention plan urged at that time, and there 
were many arguments urged against the pri- 
mary, the direct primary, and in favor of the 
convention, but the historical fact was that the 
direct method began to be adopted everywhere 
instead of the delegate method, not only for 
county officials but also for municipal offices to 
some extent and for state offices. That is, 
nominations for governor and for congressmen 
began to be included, as well as the nominations 
for the local county otticers. 

History of the Presidential Prefer- 
ence Primary 

N 1912, in the midst of the terrific contro- 

versy that arose in the Republican party 
between the Progressives and the Stand-pat- 
ters, under the respective banners of Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Roosevelt, the direct primary began to 
apply to the presidential candidate for the first 
time, and in 1912, under the weight of public 
sentiment and of factional 
pressure, many states passed 


party pressure, 
a law providing 
for a preferential presidential primary in the 
different states, either by presidential districts 
or the state as a whole, sometimes not making 
it clear whether they intended these laws to 
apply by districts or by the state in its entirety. 

What we now have is a situation, then, in 
which the direct primary is the most generally 
employed system for local office, for local 
state office. 
adopted by about one-half of the states, but 
for the choice of about two-thirds of the dele- 
gates. That is, the states that have adopted 
the presidental preference primary law, are rela- 


The presidential primary has been 


——__ 


tively large in delegates. Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, and Illinois and Ohio, have: the prefer- 
ential preference , system. 

Following 1912, a bill was introduced for a 
law by Senator Cummings providing for a 
presidential primary throughout the whole 
country. That project, however, was aban- 
doned for various reasons, and the national 
convention still stands, partly on a direct basis 
and partly on a delegate basis; nominations 
made in effect by delegates, but yet made by 

i 


delegates who in many cases are instructed | 
their districts or by their states to vote for a 
certain candidate as long as he has any chance 
for success. 

[The rest of Professor Merriam’s clarifying 
contribution will follow in the issue of April 
10 in which the subject of “Primaries nd 


Conventions” will be concluded.—Eb.] 


Some Helpful Books 
Boyd’s The Woman Citizen, pp. 149-152. 
3rown’s Your Vote and How to Use It, pp 
91-97. 


Beard’s American Government and Politics 


pp. 166-173. 
Willoughby’s Rights and Duties of Ameri 
Citizenship, pp. 302-310. 


Haskin’s American Government, pp. 387-4! 


Georgia 
HE Chatham County 


Equal Suffrage 


Branch of 
Party of Georgia h 
recently a Victory Rally, anticipating the 
proach of our full enfranchisement and as a 
conclusion to our work during the curr 
year. At this rally special seats were occup 
by the 100 women who signed the first endo: 
ment of woman suffrage in Savannah when th 
signatures were sought by Miss Mildred 
Cunningham in the summer of 1914, and fort 
recognition was made of the work of Savant 
“pioneers.” 

Resolutions were adopted at that time on tl 
death of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, who was t! 
beloved friend of many of us. A brief memor 
tribute, written by Miss Hortense May Orcu 
was presented by a committee composed of Mi 
nk P. McIntyre at 


i} 


Orcutt, chairman; Mrs. Fr: 
Miss Jane Judge. It 


first meeting held by the executive board af 





had been adopted at 


the death of Dr. Shaw. 
Very truly vours, 


JANE Jupce, Chairman 


The Subscription Department of the [oma 
Citizen has some interesting suggestions to mak 
to those who want to increase their incomes by) 


home work. 








ROSETTA O’NEILL| 


CLASSIC—NATIONAL—FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROOM 


DANCING 


‘To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.” — Mrs. Vernon Caste 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 

















Graduate of Imperial Russian School 
All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private | 
Normal Courses for Teachers | 


Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 





| VESTOFF-SEROVA | 
| RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


| GLASSIG DANCING | 


47 West 72nd Street New York City 
Teleph : Col b 6212 


Private Lessons _— Classes Normal! Courses 
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Irish Impressions 
R. GILBERT CHESTERTON, 
English rather than Irish, is, of course, 
convinced, that if given time and a chance to 
be as paradoxical as he likes, he can explain 
Ireland—a thing George Birmingham knows 
better than to attempt. Nothing could be a 
pleasanter commentary on the ease with which 
the English and Irish fall to to break each 
others heads than some chapters in Mr. Ches- 
terton’s well-meaning Jrish Impressions (John 
Lane Co., New York.) 

One illustrative chapter is that in which Mr. 
Chesterton deals with the Irish recruiting sit- 
uation—a theme no Englishman should tackle. 
Mr. Chesterton’s suggestion as to the only way 
to persuade Irish soldiers to join the British 
Army, is an elephantine attempt at wit, based 
It is not at all 


being 


upon his passion for paradox. 
strange that it mystifies the Irish, whose humor 
is one of fancy and lightness, not one of in- 
verted syllogisms. Mr. Chesterton, in a speech 
in the recruiting campaign in Ireland, tried to 
show the Irish what a joke they might have 
had on England, if they had offered to fight 
with her against the Teuton, whom England 
had always worshipped and which she at last 
was forced to go out and destroy. 

“England had made Prussia,” floundered on 
Mr. Chesterton, “and could not discover the 
German crime without discovering the English 
blunder. The supreme joke was that 
the Englishman had not only boasted of being 
an Englishman, he had actually boasted of being 
a German.” The humor of all this passed the 
Irish by, whereat Mr. Chesterton is still won- 
dering. A large part of his book about Ireland 
is meant to prove how right he was, and how 
irresistible his humor. But to the American 
mind it almost revives the old limerick about 
the Englishman who went to a fancy dress ball: 

“Said he, Holy Smoke, 

I will go as a joke, 

And no one will see me at all.” 

No one in Ireland saw Mr. Chesterton’s joke 
at all; but for reasons other than Irish stu- 
pidity. 

One can but sympathize with the enraged 
Irish, to whom Mr. Chesterton devotes pages 
of proof of the humor of this great joke, which 
they were too stupid to see. “The reason why 
the Easter rising was really a black and insane 
blunder,” Mr. Chesterton dins into their ears, 
“was not because it involved the Irish in a 
military defeat; it was because it lost the Irish 
a great controversial victory”—an appeal which 
would have gone to the heart of a Scotchman, 


The Book 
Stall 


but not of an Irishman. Little differences like 
that do not seem to confuse Gilbert Chesterton 
however, whose Jrish Impressions on the whole 
go far to convince the American reader that the 
Irish had some provocations even for the Easter 


rising. 


A Kentucky Philippic 
URING debate in the Legislature at 
Frankfort, Ky., on a bill providing for the 
establishment of a state department of adult 
education, Senator Hogue, of Pine Knot, rep- 
resenting the home district of Governor Edwin 
P. Morrow, spoke as follows: 

“T ain’t in favor of wastin’ no more money 
of this here fair state of ourn on this thing o’ 
teachin’ old people. It ain’t no use. 

“Furthermore, they don’t deserve it. How'd 
I git my education? Why, I got it by hard 
work when the people they’re a-wanting to teach 
now was out gallivantin’ around. They didn’t 
try to git no education, they didn’t, and I ain’t 
in favor of spendin’ no money on ’em now. 

“TI ain’t a feered to vote against this bill, 
though they’s some here that is. They’re not 
runnin’ for no office. But they’s some weak- 
kneed politicians here that’s afeerd of the wom- 
en. I ain’t got no use for these women that run 
around with a poodle dog in their arms, and I 
ain’t afeered of ’em.” 

Senator Hogue declared the only woman he 
esteemed was the “woman with a baby in her 
arms and her foot on the cradle.” 


Call to Victory Convention of 


Alabama 
To the Women of Abbama: 
HE Alabama Equal Suffrage Association 
hereby invites the women of the State to 
come to Montgomery Thursday and Friday, 
April 8th and 9th, to its last and Jubilee Con- 
vention. The Convention will open Thursday 
morning. 
COME and rejoice with us that our hard- 
earned political liberty is now almost at hand. 
COME and help us form a non-partisan 
League of Women Voters, whose objects shall 
be to further educate the women of our com- 
monwealth in the highest ideals of American 
citizenship and to support improved legislation. 
COME irrespective of whether you have 
worked for suffrage, been indifferent to it, or 


fought against its victorious onsweep. 

COME, let us reason together, let us counsel 
one with another. 

COME with breadth of vision and plan fot 
the future. 

COME and join in the creation of this new 
organization, fired with the determination to 
unitedly strengthen our organized influence as 
voters who wish to serve the best interests of 
our beloved State. 

DO NOT WAIT FOR FURTHER INVI- 
TATION, but make your own arrangements 
NOW to attend, enjoying with us a brief 
résumé of our past and a full discussion of our 
high hopes for the future. 

PATTIE RUFFNER JACOBS, 
President. 
CarriE M. Parke, 
Vice President. 
ELLALEE C. HuMEs, 
2nd Vice President 
AMELIA WORTHINGTON, 
Corresponding Secretary 
Mamie G. WEIL, 
Recording Secretary 
ANNIE JoE COATES, 
Treasurer. 
Litt1an R. Bowron, 
Finance Chairman 
Marcie M. TAytor, 
Legislative Chairmar 
AneLtE G. McNEEL, 


Ratification Chairmar 








ALANG 
For 66 Years 


BRENTANO’S 


has been the Resort of Booklovers 
of two Continents, this due to its 
Service, which insures immediate 
and intelligent attention to all Orders 
—whether placed through the Mail, 
Cable, Telegraph, Telephone or 


Messenger. 
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The Woman Citizey 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of THE 
Woman CitIzEN published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1920. 


State of New York 
County of New York 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Rose 
Young, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that she is the editor 
of the Woman Citizen and that the following is, 
to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, New York; Editor, Rose 
Young, 171 Madison Avenue, New York; Man- 
aging Editor, Rose Young, 171 Madison Avenue, 
New York; Business Manager, Rose Young, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York. 

2. That* the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of .stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of the total amount of stock.) 


ss. 














Broadway 
at 44° St 


_ NEW , 
YORK 


Hy pyr « 


In the Center of Things 
HOTEL Claridge offers to 


women visiting New York 
the advantages of an unequal- 
led location. The swift stream 
of the city’s greatest activities 
passes its door. As a tempo- 
rary or permanent home, 
women will appreciate the 
quiet and comfort of the 
Hotel Claridge. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 


















Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 Madison 
Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 404 
Riverside Drive; Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 404 
Riverside Drive; Mrs. H. B. Wells, 46 West 
9th Street, New York; Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, Dorchester, Mass., Mrs. Arthur L. Liv- 
ermore, Yonkers, New York; Leslie Woman 
Suffrage Committee, 171 Madison Avenue, New 
York; Mrs. C. C. Catt, 404 Riverside Drive; 
President, Miss Mary G. Hay, 404 Riverside 
Drive; First Vice President, Mrs. Raymond Rob- 
ins, Chicago Ill.; Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
Austin, Tex.; Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, War- 
ren, O.; Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 West 9th 
Street, New York; Mrs. A. L. Livermore, 144 
Park Avenue, Yonkers. 

3. That the known bondholders mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company bu’ also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has an interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by her. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
2 ES a Ore the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is.............. 
(This information is required from daily pub- 


lications only.) 
é ROSE YOUNG. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th 


day of March. 1920. 
_ [Sear] MAY GUERIN, 
My commission expires March 30, 1921. 
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Residence in Nem York 


For Girl Students 


MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
Open the year round Chaperonage 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 
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Catalogue on request 











Telephones, Greeley { ae 


AL, Green’ Sop 


The Fur Remodellers 


New York 37 West 37th St. 











PROTECT YOUR HAT 
| 


- . 


Waterproof Dustproot 





DY, 
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A 


Pat. 1919 

BUY A STOP-A-DROP HAT SHIELD 
In automobiling, traveling or storms. A practicel, 
handy article, easily carried, easily adjusted. Folds 
up and fits into your pocket. Made of a grey rub- 
berized material with snaps for fastening under chin 
or behind head. 

Insure your hat against damage. Order now. 

Postpaid $1.50 
STOP-A-DROP HAT SHIELD CO. 
1418 East 50th St. Chicago, III. 














Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 
Stores throughout the city 
See *phone book 














L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 
Established 1848 
GOWNS, MILLINERY, COATS, FURS 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 46th STREET 

















Are Women Inventive? 


To THE Epitor or THE WoMAN CITIZEN 
OTING the article in this week’s |/oma, 
Citizen on women inventors, I wish to 
remind you and your readers that there are 
many more things that were invented by wo- 
men, among them, the “ Home sewing machine,” 
which a man by the name of Howe always gets 


the credit for! 


Mr. McCormick in a recent report statcs that 
a woman finally worked out the reaper }y 
means of some scissors and string and a plank 
after the men of the family had spent days 
and even weeks trying to invent it, until she 
said they would starve if something wasn't 
done, so she did it! 

These are only two of many inventions which 
men have had the credit for when the real 


inventor Was a woman 
ELLEN Rosin-o0 
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Centrally located within easy reach 
of New York’s theaters and best shops. 
Two blocks from Pennsylvania Station 
and only a few minutes from Grand 
Central Station. Luxurious appoint- 
ments, delicious food, moderate prices. 


Hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street byFifth Ave: New York. 











“THE GOODY SHOP’ 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street | 
New York 
The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 


The Best For Repairing Glasswaré 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaym, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 




















“Onyx” 





At all leading stores 
Emery & Beers Company, Inc 


ole Owners and Distributors~New 














REPRESENTATIVES WANTED | 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- | 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Instep Ties may be 
had in White Kid, 
Brown Buede, Satin or 
Kid, Black Satin or 
Suede, Patent Leather 
or Mat Kid. They are 
strictly hand made and 
have covered Louis 
heels. $13.30 to $17.70 
(Including Tar). 
















Blouses 


A very dainty 
Overblouse of Georg 
ette Crepe is em 
broidered, finished at 
waist line with a 
pretty colored rib- 
bon. $23.25 (Includ- 
ing Taz). 
























Traps 


An exceedingly 
handsome Wrap of 
Duvet de _ Laine 
lined with Italian 

Silk. 65.00. 
=> él $65.0 
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if Gowns 
This graceful 
Gown combines 
Tan Georgette 
Crepe and em 
broidered Filet 
Net. Self colored ; aN , 
wooden beads adorn ' ie 


the waist and 
skirt. $185.00. 









4 
Suit 5 
Thie clever Suit has slashed 
sides and smart pockete. It 
is fashioned in straight line 
pb ye finest tricotine and 
lined with radium silk, $89.50 





This Sport Set of burnt 


ice, A orange colored Taffeta is 
f+ really tres chic. It consists of 
"ag | Hat, Collar and Veil. $650.00. 





sisabai dames McCreery &Co. oe Street. 
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EERE 


KNOX HATS 


FOR WOMEN 
ESIGNED with a careful regard 


<Y’ for the demands of women who 
favor the exclusiveness and tradi- 
tional quality of Knox Hats. 
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KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
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452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY S 
oo AT 40TH STREET NEW YORK SINGER BUILDING on 
AND AT KNOX AGENCIES IN OTHER CITIES e 
g 2 
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